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OUw Under Fire 


Since DUNKIRK, two new bomber types have _ cations for the Baltimore. Martin experience created, 
moved from embryo into action, without waitingto from those “what we need” facts, a war plane that, 
build and test “samples.” One, the U.S. Army’s pound for pound, can outbomb, outfight, outfly and 
Martin B-26—one of the world’s deadliest fighting outrange any known competitor. 


bombers. The other, the slightly smaller Martin Britain breeds great pilots! In their able hands, Mar- 
Baltimore Bomber for Britain—fastest and hardest tin Baltimore Bombers are helping bear aloft the 


hitting bomber of its class! banners of Freedom . . . through to Victory! 


R.A.F. experience under fire wrote the tactical specifi- The Glenn L. Martin Company, U. S. A. 






REVOLUTIONARY are the new applications of plastics developed by Martin. Plastic noses and 
gun turrets are standard Martin equipment. Plastic trim tabs are a product of Martin research, 
Other Martin developments replace precious aluminum with plastics for over 400 Martin aircraft paris, 
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The Post-War Future will find America, her Allies, all nations, much 
closer together . . . London a scant few air hours away . . . airliners of 
100 tons and more competing with surface ships for world-wide passenger, 
express and freight traffic. Great technical progress, born of war, makes 
such developments an inevitable reality. 
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I e Country Club’s new tractor is protecting the Panama Canal 


a 


the fairways of the Country Club 

a little rough in spots, members 

add a stroke or two and blame 

# on the Japs. For the materials to 

produce the new tractor that was 

g to pull the club’s gang of 

ym mowers are now in a tractor 

bere in Panama, hauling a 

gun. Either there or on our 

lands, helping a farmer grow 

Digger crops. Between them, Pri- 

Wate Brown and Farmer Brown get 
the new tractors there are. 


In this war of blitz and counter- 
blitz, big guns must have the mobility 
of tanks. That means a tractor for 
every heavy gun. Add to these the 
thousands of tractors our farmers must 
have, and it is easy to see why the trac- 
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tor manufacturers must strain every 
resource to fill the need. 


In doing so, they smoothed out im- 
portant production tasks in coopera- 
tion with the Revere Technical 
Advisory staff. For in all problems of 
copper and its alloys Revere pro- 
vides a service, as well as metals, that 
can make manufacturing operations 
quicker and easier. 


Every ounce of copper and brass our 
country can produce is needed to win 
the war. None can be spared for any 
other use. But Revere is especially well 
equipped with new plants, improved 
machines, advanced processes to sup- 
ply a heavy share of these vital metals. 
And more facilities are rapidly being 
added to help get the war won soon. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free. 
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Aid Nationwide Conservation and Salvage 


by Entering Forbes’ New Contest 


EVERYBODY’S talking about industrial conservation and sal- 
vage as the program of industry and the War Production Board 
for “getting in the scrap” daily gathers momentum. 


You may be old hands at conservation and salvage or you may 
have formulated a brand new strategy at the instigation of these 
active new committees; but, whatever your plan, if it is now in 
operation, you ought to be writing it up for FORBES’ contest on 
“HOW MY COMPANY CONSERVES AND SALVAGES MA- 
TERIALS VITAL FOR WAR.” 


While it affords you an opportunity to win prizes, honors and 
favorable national publicity for your company and yourself, it 
will enable us to publish your prize-winning plan in FORBES 
where it may serve as a model for other companies to accelerate 
the return of vital materials into war production. 


Experts tell us “there is no more important problem in the 
country today.” 


Won’t you help solve it by entering FORBES’ 
war-important contest? Don’t delay. Act now 
to show the Jap we can handle our scrap. Send 
your manuscript to 


ANNIVERSARY ‘ 


YEAR 
FORD 





Contest Editor 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 








These Are the Rules of the Contest: 


1. Open to everybody. 2. 1500 word limit. 3. Closes July 31, 1942. 
4. Your name and name of company you write about must be given. 
5. Prizes: War bonds to writers of prize-winning manuscripts; citations to companies. 
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WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


N issue or so back ForBes asked 
A its readers to state why they 
read the magazine. An interest- 
ing group of replies has come in. They 
range all the way from that of C. O. 
Henderson, Secretary and Agency Di- 
rector of The Guarantee Reserve Life 
Insurance Company, Fort Collins, 
Colo.—“I read Forses because it so 
accurately appraises the actual exist- 
ing conditions of the hour and pro- 
vides us with so many valuable ‘what 
to do about it’ ideas” —to that of Ever- 
ette H. Parker, Office Manager, Co- 
operative Mills, Inc., Norfolk, Va.— 
“| read Forses because I am just 
starting out in the business world and 
[naturally need all the information on 
the business world today. In ForBes 
I find an everlasting source of infor- 
mation concerning many of the ques- 
tions which arise in my mind. I wholly 
agree with Mr. Polsz’s statement that 
‘the insight and foresight of ForBEs 
tell the story of its success.’” We are 
grateful to those readers who took the 
trouble to tell us why they read ForBEs 
and hope that others will hurry along 
their replies. 


x *k * 


ForBEs’ new contest on salvage also is 
getting up steam. Entries are begin- 
ning to be received and it looks like 
we are well out in front on a question 
which soon will be on the minds and 
tongues of executives and workers 
throughout the country. The salvage 
division of the WPB has informed its 
field men everywhere of the contest 
and it is hoped that the winning papers 
will throw new light on methods of 
salvaging materials which will prove 
helpful to both government and busi- 
ness generally. If you haven’t written 
up your company’s plan don’t fail to 
do so. There isn’t much time left. 


x * * 


And above all, don’t miss the next few 
issues. We’ve a half dozen writers out 
poking into timely, helpful, interpre- 
lative reports on subjects which busi- 
hess men can’t afford to overlook. With 
things popping as they are there'll be 
no Summer let-down this war year. 
—TnHeE Ebpirors. 
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READERS SAY: 





OVERLOOKING A BET 


In a recent issue I notice you have a 
prize contest on “Conserving and Salvaging 
Material Vital for War.” 

The thought just struck me that you may 
be overlooking a bet with not investigating 


the feasibility of salvaging the old car tracks 
that are still in the streets, but are not in 
use, in practically every city and town in 
this country. 

It is just a thought, don’t know how much 
it’s worth—Henry P. Fiscuer, president, 
Murphy Parts Co., Lexington, Ky. 


WHERE'S DEMOCRACY? 


Democracy, correctly defined, is govern- 
ment by and for the people. But as used by 
the American public, it is meaningless. A 
survey of conditions today reveals that de- 
mocracy does not exist. Politicians work it 








This war is fast on its feet! 





A rough-and-tumble Army “Jeep'’ made of ARMCO Steel 


Sliding, swerving, leaping, an Army 
“Jeep” covers some fifty miles of 
rough country in an hour. Like 
much of today’s light, fast war equip- 
ment, it is built of sheet steel. 

The Armco-invented continuous 
mill .was an important factor in pro- 
ducing the huge tonnages of iron and 
steel sheets so vitally needed today 
for “Jeeps” and other war equipment. 

Here a great 17,000- 
pound ingot is rolled into 
goo feet of sheet steel in 
less than three minutes. 
And this revolutionary 
process is now serving 
the nation well in its 
most perilous hour. 





All Armco’s resources are behind 
America’s drive to victory. Pouring 
from its giant mills is an endless 
stream of iron and steel for parts of 
tanks, warplanes, ships . . . serving 
hundreds of urgent war needs. 
Thousands of Armco workers are 
laboring “round the clock” to pro- 
vide the many special kinds of iron, 
steel and stainless steel for America’s 
prodigious war effort — 
steel for America today 
so that there will be 
Americans to use it to- 
morrow. The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 
1971 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 








overtime when seeking office, and sentimep. 
tal voters fall for it. But after election office. 
holders, with few exceptions, forget or never 
knew the meaning of democracy, and 
proceed to grasp that well-established rule, 
that to the victors belong the spoils, They 
employ many more than is necessary for 
efficient conduct of their duties, and create 
useless and unnecessary offices and bureays 
all with an army of relatives and friends 
assigned to a fat place at the feed trough, 
performing no service whatever for the goy. 
ernment. This system has grown so great 
that the average office-holder has made him. 
self a dictator instead of a servant of the 
people, and his patronage perpetuates him 
in his exalted position. 

The expense of administration increases 
each year at a tremendous rate, the gullible 
taxpayer, boasting of his democracy, con. 
tinues to carry a load that gets heavier 
daily. I do not refer to the War Tax. That 
tax is essentially self-preservation, and the 
country is responding cheerfully. But if rea. 
sonable economy, and less political patron. 
age, had been employed we would not now 
be taxed to the point of drastic sacrifice. 
Support of the war necessities are given 
cheerfully by the great majority of people 
who do a day’s work every day.—J. A. 
Daucuerty, Nashville, Tenn. 


STIMULATING AND HELPFUL 


It gives me much pleasure to read every 
number of your magazine. The contents are 
stimulating and helpful.—J. L. Perry, pres- 
ident, Carnegie-IIllinois Steel Corp., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 


APPEALING IDEA 


Your idea of starting an investors’ union 
appeals strongly to me. Such an organiza 
tion could not fail to be helpful to ow 
14,000,000 harassed and persecuted investors, 
and at the same time it should be worth 
while for the country, as a whole, in 
strengthening national economy. 

I wish you every success and hope you 
will persevere until you have made this thing 
a reality—R. A. Dovetas, Albany, N. Y. 


THANKFUL 


Thank you for the Twenty-third Psalm 
in a recent issue——Watter McDovucatl, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


FOR BETTER BUSINESS 


I enjoy your magazine very much. These 
days I am particularly interested in your 
articles on South America. Yours for better 
business.—A. HEINTz, Seattle, Wash. 


TWICE, THANKS 


Thank you for the editorial, “Prosecute 
War or Our Defenders.” I sometimes won 
der why our great industrialists, such 4 
Messrs. Walter S. Gifford—Eugene C. Grae’ 
-—-and a host of others are willing to catty 
on in the face of the Washington busy 
bodies who constantly elect, as you say, “t 
cast the ugliest kind of odium” on them. 
I venture the opinion that the loyalty and 
patriotism of the American business man is 
the equal of any of the bureaucrats, who ate 
housed, clothed and fed at the public & 
pense. 9,999 out of every 10,000 of thes 

{Continued on page 26) 
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LINE EDITORIALS 


Industry is playing the star part in 
our war effort. 


Workers are co-operating more nobly 
than certain of their leaders. 


All will be brought into line by-and-by. 


If wage-arbitrators act reasonably, in- 
fation should be kept within reason. 


Many low-priced common stocks show 
extraordinarily high yields. 


Madagascar is at least a little consola- 
tion for Corregidor. 


Doing without won’t hurt us. 
£ 


How many luxuries did most of us 
have early in life? 


Today’s research for substitutes will 
strengthen our economic structure 
when peace and international compe- 
tition come. 


Interstate barriers are barriers to vic- 


tory. 


Transportation, unless vigorously nur- 
tured, may become a serious bottle- 
neck. Priority bosses, please note. 


We homestayers should not object to 
instalment restrictions. 


Prediction: The Rising Sun will reach 


its zenith within two-three months. 
Hitler’s star also will wane. 

U.S. armed forces are moving towards 
fighting fronts faster than generally 
understood. 


Ships and airships, in which we excel 
as builders, will sink the Axis. 


John L. Lewis, C.1.0.: Cantankerous, 
Incurable Obstructionist. 


Headline: “70% of Farmers Against 
Lewis’ Plan to Organize Them.” Sen- 
sible. 

Saving now will save future trouble. 
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How many beets do you 
take in your coftee ? 


Technically, the sugar on your ration card is “sucrose”. 


Some of your supply comes from cane grown in Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii, some from our southern states. But for a good 
share of this same sweet substance, sucrose, you can thank the 
sugar beet grower. Chances are, his sugar is sweetening your coffee. 


In states served by Northern Pacific, thousands of acres of this 
valuable crop help make America self-sufficient. Every fall, Northern 
Pacific hauls nearly a million tons of beets to processing factories, 
then moves the sparkling crystals of the finished prod- 
uct to table via the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 






R. W. CLARK, Vice-President—Traffic, St. Paul, Minn, 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC. 








If you think of 
GLIDDEN 


as a Paint Company- 


ROBABLY every man and woman who 

sees this advertisement will recognize 

the name signed to it. Most of you 
will say to yourselves: “Glidden: Oh, 
certainly! They make paint.” 


Yes, Glidden makes paint. Good paint, too. 
In fact, Glidden is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of high quality paints in the 
world today, and its products are so uni- 
versally used that their slogan is “Every- 
where on Everything.” 


But this advertisement isn’t about paints. 
Not even about Glidden paints. It’s about 
some other things Glidden is doing that 
are vitally important to all of us now that 
our country is at war. Things Glidden is 
doing that are going to help us win that war. 


For instance—powdered metals that Glidden 
developed for pressing into automobile 
parts are now helping to speed parts pro- 
duction for tanks, trucks, planes and guns. 
Glidden babbitt metals are making bearings 
for the same kinds of equipment. Glidden 
cuprous oxide is helping to coat the water- 
borne parts of the great two-ocean Navy 
we're building and the 18,000,000 tons 
of cargo ships to be completed by the end 
of next year. 


Glidden’s litharge, red and white leads, 
titanium oxides, resins and naval stores, 
chemicals and pigments play their part in 
every phase from coating shells and bombs 
to printing posters. 


Glidden finishes make it possible for a 
freight car to get two coats of paint in five 
hours—instead of forty-eight—thus helping 
our railroads haul more war supplies on 
faster schedules. 


Glidden pioneered for years in encourag- 
ing American farmers to grow soya beans. 
And today millions of pounds of Glidden 
soya bean flour, proteins and other soya 
products are being consumed. So too are 
Durkee vegetable oils and shortenings. 


For The Glidden Company comprises many 
enterprises and many industries. All of 
these are backed by great and diversified 
resources accumulated through seventy 
years of growth and experience—vast 
financial strength, control of raw materials, 
factories and branches in strategic centers, 
and technical skill for developing new 
processes and products. 


And with all of this, Glidden is still making 
paints, varnishes, lacquers and enamels for 
home and industrial use—making them of 
the same fine quality as in peace times. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


National Headquarters: Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches and Factories in Principal Cities 




















“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 
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Fact and Comment 
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By THE EDITOR 


When Will War End? 


Wherever you go you are doubtless asked: “When 
do you think the war will end?” This writer months 
ago ventured — perhaps recklessly — the opinion that 
the continent of Europe could not and would not go 
through another Winter of war. Despite the astound- 
ing victories scored by Japan, the writer’s view still is 
that the chances favor the collapse of Hitlerism before 
this time next year. Of course, should Russia crumble, 
this guess would go awry. But all evidences are that, 
thanks to her own herculean efforts and to the aid of 
her Allies, Russia is stronger now than she was last 
year. All evidences are, too, that the Nazi armies on 
the far-flung Russian front are less powerful. Mean- 
while, the people in most of the subjugated countries 
have required far more policing. Not only so, but 
Hitler’s enemies are wreaking devastation, from the 
air, on many strategic points, inland as well as ports. 

Another straw: Note Hitler’s changed tone. His old- 
time braggadocio has been modified. He now sets no 
date for Axis victory. He knows more than we do of 
the grave troubles bedeviling his super-Napoleonic 
attempt to keep the continent of Europe under sub- 
mission to his ruthless tyranny. 

So, I continue hopeful that all predictions of a five- 
year war, or a ten-year war, are entirely unjustified, 
and that the collapse of Nazism will come before next 
Winter has run its course. 


* 


If you are improvident, don’t expect Provi- 
dence—or politicians—to provide for you. 


* 


Salvage As Our Salvation 


The War Production Board is vigorously originat- 
ing Salvage Committees throughout the industrial sec- 
tions of the country. Americans are the most profli- 
gate, extravagant, wasteful people on earth. This con- 
tinent is strewn with more scrap than any other on 
earth. Need for conserving, reclaiming it never before 
was acute. Today conditions are different. Such vital 
industries as steel, rubber, copper, tin, aluminum, 
have been handicapped in their war output by scarcity 
of scrap, by failure to collect and furnish the millions 


of tons of discarded metals which could be used most 
advantanegously today to expand direly-needed war 
production. 

Salvage Committees can and should perform an 
invaluable duty by setting up efficient facilities in 
every community. In my home community, to cite one 
example, no adequate machinery has been set up even 
for collecting critical scrap, to the chagrin of many 
conscientious households. 

“Barkus is willin’.’” American families are more 
than willing to do their bit. They need guidance, they 
need some organization to collect what they assidu- 
ously accumulate. 

* 


The sticker rarely gets stuck. 


* 


Deeds More Than Words 


CIO President Philip Murray repeatedly proclaims 
his organization’s all-out endorsement of President 
Roosevelt’s policies. His latest protestation was: “I 
would lose my shirt today to help the President win 
the war.” 

Sounds most patriotic. But deeds count more than 
words. President Roosevelt has come out unequivo- 
cally for “stabilization of wages.” CIO Murray ob- 
jects. Within a few days of President Roosevelt’s dec- 
laration this CIO leader campaigned for an advance 
of $l-a-day in steel workers’ wages, which, if granted 
throughout the industry, would cost taxpayers $150,- 
000,000 a year. I have long been convinced that true- 
blue American workmen are more patriotic, more 
reasonable than some of their vociferous leaders. The 
performance of most workmen producing machinery 
or materials of war has become most creditable. 
Eclipsed has been record after record of output in 
vital plants. The rank and file have exhibited admir- 
able determination to protect this republic from alien 
subjugation. 

But too many labor leaders betray that their con- 
ception of their duty is to agitate and agitate. Prob- 
ably they reason that, unless they do so, their em- 
ployers, dues-paying union members, would conclude 
they were not earning their pay. Leaders of automo- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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By POTOMACUS 


LAW NOTE 


Thurman Arnold’s Anti-trust Divi- 
sion has $1,000,000 more to spend this 
year than last. But as the range of 
evangelical crackdown expands, the 
federal prosecutors tend to move in 
haste, grow careless with facts and 
muscle-bound in law. When a sweeping 
price-fixing indictment against the bak- 
ing industry at length came to trial in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, Arnold’s bright young men 
took two weeks to present their case; 
whereupon the defense moved for a di- 
rected verdict of acquittal. In termi- 
nating the action without even the for- 
mality of hearing defense testimony, 
Justice T. Alan Goldsborough, a 
Roosevelt appointee, observed from 
the Bench: “I have never, in all my 
over forty years’ experience, seen tried 
a case that was as absolutely devoid of 
evidence as this. That is the honest 
truth. I have never seen one like it.” 

On Capitol Miill, a special appropria- 
tion was suggested to compensate the 
defendants for all costs. Some way 
must be found, Congress insists, to 
protect American business against con- 
spiracy indictments thus woven from 
thin air merely to provide experience 
for last year’s law graduates. 


LIQUIDATION 


Washington seldom has seen a 
brighter vision than Arthurdale, the 
forgotten West Virginia mining camp 
which Mrs. Roosevelt undertook in 
1934 to transform into a model com- 
munity—one, she hoped, which might 
point the way to a new mode of abun- 
dant living for all America. A going, 
tax-paying 1,000-acre buckwheat farm 
was acquired by Subsistence Home- 
steads, and promptly plowed under. 
Into the sprawling 22-room stone 
house on the hilltop moved army en- 
gineers, Geological Survey crews, soil 
chemists, city planners, and specialists 
in sanitation, recreation, community 





Washington Wonderland 


Excerpts from the 1942 diary of 
an observer of the capital scene 


singing. nutrition, crops, and hand- 
craft. In the White House, the First 
Lady, assisted by Rex Tugwell, drew 
plans. At various points WPA, NYA. 
CCC, and FSA helped. The Treasury 
paid out $2,697,157 in cash, not count- 
ing free services rendered by 14 fed- 
eral agencies. By 1938, 165 home- 
steads of 3-acres each emerged, sur- 
rounded by luxurious community 
houses, a school, factory, and co-oper- 
ative exchange. But during the next 
four years no substantial industries 
came to Arthurdale. Farming was 
poor. The co-operative exchange lan- 
guished in the red. Another Utopia 
got stuck in the mud. Early this year 
the project was abandoned. It is to be 
sold, on credit—no down payment— 
to the former tenants for $175,000. 

FSA once had 197 of these rehabili- 
tation projects of all sizes. The total 
government investment is $136,168,- 
980. One-fourth of the projects already 
have been liquidated, and 35 more will 
go through the wringer this year. 


ARMY FLUFF 


Soothing army pamphlets in orchid 
and beige for mothers, wives and 
sweethearts have brought Dorothy 
Thompson’s declaration of war against 
the Women’s Interests Section, Bureau 
of Public Relations, War Department. 
“For unmitigated bilge and coy verbi- 
age they surpass anything ever cari- 
catured by Alexander Woollcott,” Miss 
Thompson wrote at the top of her 
voice. “It seems, reading them, that 
the American Army is some sort of Ye 
Olde Summer Camp for spoiled and 
blasé children. . . . So cheer up, girls! 
your man, after he has saved the 
world, will come home and wash the 
dishes, maybe do the cooking, too, like 
Uncle Sam taught him.” 

The mother-morale literature comes 
in packets, Miss Thompson explains: 


“The other day | received seven pam- 
phlets, of around 20 pages each, print. 
ed on high-quality glossy paper. bound 
in heavy colored paper covers—blue, 
green, gray, pink and beige—and so 
de luxe that 29 perfectly blank pages 
were bound in, just for elegance. This 
dainty little seven-in-one, the cost of 
posting which must be around a quar- 
ter, is dedicated and addressed to the 
women of the United States. I'd give a 
good deal to know whether Secretary 
Stimson ever saw them; or whether 
Gen. Marshall ever saw them. And, of 
what would I not give for the com- 
ments of Gen. MacArthur.” 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 


Federal agencies in the capital are 
employing 100 new _ stenographers 
every day—about 2,500 a month. But 
the government personnel in Wash- 
ington is less than one-seventh of the 
total for the entire country. For sev- 
eral months the sprouting agencies 
have been unable to recruit steno- 
graphic help as needed. On the day 
the U. S. Employment Service report- 
ed only 27,300 stenographers seeking 
work in all 48 states, the Civil Service 
commission disclosed it needed 10,000 
for the government alone! Then came 
from Columnist Leonard Lyons, of the 
New York Post, an apocryphal descrip- 
tion of a new hurry-up test for federal 
stenographers. “The applicant is taken 
into a room where there are three ob- 
jects—a washing machine, a typewrit- 
er, and a machine gun. If she can pick 
out the typewriter, she’s hired.” 


SNOW-BLINDNESS 

Our principal metropolitan newspe- 
pers receive as many as 100 Army 
photos each week—enough for 12 sol- 


id pages. At commercial rates, they - 


would cost about $1 each. One ski- 


troop series received by the Washing- 
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ton Star comprised 158 pictures, and 
a few days later 28 additional ski selec- 
tions arrived from the news.photo syn- 
dicates—“forcing the picture editor to 
wear smoked glasses to avoid snow- 
blindness.” 


yoT SERIOUS 


Despite the war bulletins which flow 
across his desk every hour, President 
Roosevelt still can break the White 
House tension with a laugh. Ernest 
Lindley tells us a Washington news- 
paper, in its first edition, published a 
headline reading: “President Kept to 
Rooms by Coed.” The presses were 
stopped after 980 copies had been run, 
and all were recalled before distribu- 
tion. But when told about the misprint, 
the President was so amused that he 
ordered 12 copies to pass among his 
aides. 


GUNS OR MIMEOGRAPHS? 


An official bureau-to-bureau survey 
of federal publicity agencies tabulates 
2,995 full-time employees, assisted by 
31,618 part-time workers. Salaries and 
expenses for government publicity dur- 
ing the 1941 fiscal year were $27,700.- 
000—or about the cost of 100 flying- 
fortress bombers fully equipped and 
loaded for attack. One year’s free mail 
from the federal agencies was reported 
at $41,500,000—the amount of postage 
which would have been collected on 
the same items mailed from non-gov- 
ernment offices. Thus the measurable 
cost of government publicity (some 
critics call it propaganda) comes to 
at least $69,200,000 a year—or 250 
flying fortresses. 

Representative Richard B. Wiggle- 
worth, of Massachusetts, demanded 
the complete departmental publicity 
survey from the Budget Bureau. “I an- 
ticipated I would receive a few type- 
written pages. When the document ar- 
rived it was 164 pages, measuring 
about 15 x 20 inches. . . . I think the 
report is all right as far as it goes. I 
am confident, however, that it does not 
give us anything like a complete pic- 
ture.” The report did not include, for 
example, the publicity activities of 
OEM (Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment), then known to employ 240 per- 


- Sons at a cost of $685,000 a year. The 


current appropriation increases the 
ce of Government Reports staff 
from 531 to 935. 
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Media used by the government press 
agents include radio, motion pictures, 
press releases, lantern slides, paid ad- 
vertisements, pamphlets, photographs, 
posters, “educational co-operation,” 
“individual contacts,” and “group 
contacts.” Representative Philip A. 
Bennett, of Missouri, has said: “I fre- 
quently receive letters from publishers 
wanting to know if something cannot 
be done to lessen the vast amount of 
material sent them by these depart- 
ments. They tell me they could not 
give space to one-thousandth part of 
the material they receive.” 


HEALTH NOTE 


Sculptor Warren Gilbertson had 
been warned he would find Washing- 
ton very much at sixes and sevens. 
But he was hardly prepared for the 
reception which awaited him, he told 
June Provines, the Chicago Sun’s girl- 
about-town. Alighting from the train, 
he went to a drug store and asked for 
an Alka-seltzer. 

“We're all out of everything for 
headaches,” answered the fountain 
girl. 


HONEST CRITICISM NEEDED 


Official Washington is becoming in- 
creasingly intolerant of criticism. Da- 
vid Lawrence, one of the few active 
journalists who also reported World 
War I, sees a concerted political move- 
ment afoot to suppress all debate on 
war conduct. 

“There’s a new drive on to stifle 
criticism of the Administration. It is 
by means of an outcry that such criti- 
cism gives ‘aid and comfort’ to the 
enemy. Even if the truth reveals that 
the politicians inside the government 
are bungling the war effort, even if the 
facts disclose colossal waste, misman- 
agement, and incompetence, the critics 
must not say anything about it—why, 
it may possibly be used by Berlin in 
its short-wave broadcasts!” 

Wendell Willkie likewise has taken 
up the cudgels against a blackout of 
news from Washington. 

“Honest criticism is a good and 
stimulating thing within government 
at any time. In wartime a watchful 
constructive minority is particularly 
important to keep the government on 
its toes in the conduct of the great war 
effort which means life or death to all 

of us.” 





In England, Winston Churchill 
boasts of his success in keeping open 
the normal channels of criticism. An- 
nouncing the loss of Singapore, and 
the first air raids upon Australia, 
Churchill proudly told Commons: 

“We have succeeded in preserving 
our traditional free institutions—free 
speech, full and active parliamentary 
government, a free press. We have 
done that under conditions which at 
times were more strained and con- 
vulsive than have ever beset a civilized 
State.” 


“APPROVED FOR PUBLICATION” 


To safeguard military secrets, cor- 
porations producing war materials 
must have their annual reports to 
stockholders approved by nine differ- 
ent agencies in Washington before 
sending them to the printer—(1) the 
Office of Censorship, for revelations 
of grand strategy, (2) Office of Facts 
& Figures, new processes, (3) Inven- 
tors Council, new machines, (4) the 
Army or Navy intelligence coordinator, 
military secrets, (5) Commerce De- 
partment, plant capacity, (6) Bureau 
of the Budget, appropriations, (7) Of- 
fice of Government Reports, federal 
property, (8) War Shipping Admin- 
istration, traffic routes, and (9) the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
truth-in-securities. From Washington, 
the report goes to the regional military 
censor for the corps area or naval dis- 
trict in which the plant is located. The 
complete routine of censorship re- 
quires about six weeks. Manufac- 
turers are pressing for consolidation 
of all censorship functions in one of- 
fice, to save millions of dollars annu- 
ally in travel expenses of top business 
executives. Because of their highly 
confidential contents and their tremen- 
dous dollar value in the speculative 
markets, these reports, prior to final 
approval, may be entrusted only to 
corporation presidents and vice-presi- 
dents—men needed every day at the 
plants and shops to keep the victory 
lines moving. 


LARGE ORDER 


War regulations governing feminine 
styles present a breath-taking problem 
in enforcement. “It is our desire to 
more or less freeze the existing silhou- 
ette,” says WPB—proving again that 
bureaucracy will try anything once. 
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Fishline Goes to War 


By C. LESTER WALKER 


NE day back in 1824 Captain 
Lester Crandall of Ashaway, 
Rhode Island, skipper of a 

Banks fishing schooner, retired from 
the sea for the purpose of starting a 
company which would make line and 
twine for fishermen. Three years later 
the captain threw a dam over the little 
Ashaway river, put in a mill wheel and 
some simple machinery, laid his line- 
walk outdoors under the open sky— 
and almost before he knew it, had a 
going concern. 

Practically all the captain’s product 
went into just two things then: Fish- 
line and seine twine for the nets of 
saltwater fishermen. And certainly if 
anyone had told him that 115 years 
hence his great-grandson, in the same 
company, would be making not seine 
twine at all but lines for dropping 
men at war from the sky, the captain 
would have exclaimed “Bewitched of 
the devil!” and straightaway turned 
the madman over to the stern-faced 
fathers of the town. 


LINE OF CHAMPIONS 


Nonetheless, the captain’s little line 
and twine company is doing just that 
today. That—and other war magic. 
And all on such short notice, and so 
effortlessly, that some of the business 
men whose own plant adaptation prob- 
lems have them woozy are wondering 
what is the secret. 

Of course, if you fish you already 
know Ashaway Line & Twine. Of the 
country’s 26 fishline houses, it is prob- 
ably the most famous. Although it sells 
only about 20% of all fishing lines, its 
lines catch 95% of the official world’s 
record fish. So it is the line of cham- 
pions. Michael Lerner takes his record 
swordfish on it, Kip Farrington his 
biggest tuna. It can even claim the 
most presidential trout—via the Her- 
bert Hoover reel. And performance 
aside, it is favored by many of the 
big sports anglers for a special reason. 
“Give Ashaway any new-fangled idea,” 
they say, “and it will never rest until 





C. Lester Waker is a free lance writer 
who specializes in business subjects. 
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it puts a sample on your reel.” Actu- 
ally—it has even tried lines of glass! 

Old Captain Lester Crandall started 
this pioneering spirit. There was only 
cotton line in his day. Then about 
1840 surf casting with rod and reel 
became popular around Newport and 
Cuttyhunk Island. The sports fisher- 
men needed a new line. The captain 
tried linen—something new. It was 
tremendous — became the Original 
Cuttyhunk Line, still famous. Captain 
Lester’s descendants have been pio- 
neering in new ideas and new mate- 
rials ever since. 


THREE CRANDALLS 


There are three of them today. 
A. J. Crandall, the elder, is 78 and 
semi-retired; J. T. Crandall, his son, 
46, secretary and treasurer, is the 
active head. Another Crandall, L. R., 
16 now, is headed for the business— 
the fifth generation. Over the past 
40 years these Crandalls have pre- 
sented American fishermen with more 
innovations than they can remember. 

In 1924 they brought out a new 
kind of finish for fly-casting line. 
Previously American lines had been 
coated on the surface. This line 
was “doped” all the way through. The 


J. T. Crandall, 46, and son, 16 


Crandalls took waxes, pine tar, as. 
phalts, aluminum oxides, copper salts, 
gums, pitches, resins—anything that 
they thought was water-repellent— 
heated them in various combinations, 
dumped in their coils of silk line and 
clamped down the vacuum kettle lid, 
The vacuum wrung all the air and 
moisture out of the fly line, and then 
sucked the “dope” in. Then, just for 
good measure, the Crandalls added 
pressure, to pound the waterproofing 
into every fiber of the silk. In this 
case too the pioneering paid; the re. 
sulting product became the long-time 
leader of all Ashaway’s silk fly-casting 
lines. 

When depression struck in the °30’s, 
Ashaway, like other tackle makers, 
found the going tough. Fishermen 
just weren’t buying new lines. Ash- 
away had had only one red-ink year 
since 1903; but now, unless a miracle 
happened, a whole series would soon 
land on top of them. 

So the Crandalls took a jump into 
space with a braided belt made out of 
fish twine. Other line manufacturers 
thought this was the pioneering spirit 
committing suicide. But the twine belt 
was gay-colored and bright—some- 
thing the depression needed—and it 
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retailed at only 20c. Both Woolworth 
and Kresge took it on; and Captain 
Lester’s little seine-net twine company 
was soon putting belts around Amer- 
ica’s fairest waistlines to the tune of 
over 3,000,000 in two years. For a 
while the factory almost forgot about 
fish lines. 

But not quite, however. J: T. Cran- 
dall tells of another product the com- 
pany pioneered on in these same years. 
He was in New Brunswick, fishing the 
Restigouche River for Atlantic salmon, 
when one of the party, a top official 
of Standard Oil, started an argument 
about just how much line a fly rod 
would pick up. The others were soon 
fussing around tying off measured 
lengths of their casting line with 
thread. 


BIRTH OF “SPORTS LINES” 


“Crandall,” somebody jibed, “why the 
devil don’t you make self-measurers— 
lines that change color every so many 
feet?” Crandall took it seriously, and 
Ashaway’s famous “Sports Lines” re- 
sulted. Red, yellow, green, blue—every 
five yards they change. Henceforth, to 
know the length of his cast, the sports- 
man merely had to read his colors. 

The Crandalls manage Ashaway 
from their office at the plant. It is 
the original site. There has never been 
any moving off to the big city—not 
even for a sales office. The plant today 
is a long-low, frame building painted 
light yellow with white trim. The win- 
dow frames are the same green as the 
surrounding fields. The “walk,” where 
the best lines are laid by hand, 
stretches away 726 feet straight out 
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from the main building. It is unheated, 
and in the winter you can see the 
line-makers laying the line in their 
mackinaws. “Some of them,” J. T. 
Crandall says, “have been with us 40 
years—and out here never got a cold.” 

The Crandall’s private office is 
amazingly modest considering the 
size of their business. It is just big 
enough for its three chairs and two 
flat-top desks. The walls are finished 
half-way up with ordinary tongued- 
and-grooved sheathing board — just 
plain pine, varnished and shiny. 

Photographs of champion fishermen 
cover everything above but the ceiling. 
Over one Crandall desk hangs a big- 
blue fin, and over the other on the 
opposite wall a tarpon and a small 
tuna. There is the model of a muska- 
longe, in silver, on J. T. Crandall’s 
inkstand. 

J. T. himself is big and graying, 
and from behind aromatic clouds of 
Revelation Mixture will tell you, 
“The part of the business I like most 
is the experimenting. I like to pioneer 
with new materials. We’ve had a field 
day with nylon.” 

The Crandalls took to nylon before 
anybody else, and its first year they 
were Du Pont’s biggest customer. Their 
nylon salmon lines were actually on 
the market before Du Pont’s nylon ho- 
siery. “And we didn’t go off half- 
cocked on it either,’ Crandall points 
out. “We tested it first—elaborately.” 

The Great Question was could nylon 
take it. Fishlines get atrocious treat- 
ment—slime and blood on them and 
seldom cleaned afterwards—and then, 
while they are wet, bacteria gets to 


A. J. Crandall, 78, semi-retired 











work and rots the line. Crandall took 
four lines—linen, cotton, silk and ny- 
lon—of identical weights and gave 
them the fatigue test. He put them 
in boxes under water in the Ashaway, 
river. Then he filtered some of the 
water and doctored it with chlorine, 
thus removing the bacteria. 

Lines tested in this water kept their: 
strength, but the lines in the river, 
tested after a week, showed a loss of 
strength in the silk, an almost total 
loss in the linen and cotton. The nylon 
was unchanged. Taken from the river 
at the end of the month, the cotton and 
linen were all gone, disintegrated. The 
silk was nearly so. The nylon tested as 
strong as it had gone in. 

Crandall then tested the nylon dry. 
After five months on the tension ma- 
chine it turned up an increased tensile 
strength! Ashaway has been putting 
nylon into lines and leaders ever since, 
at the same time continuing to experi- 
ment with the amazing material in 
dozens of different ways. 


WAR PRODUCTION 


“When the war came,” J. T. Cran- 
dall says, “we had experimented with 
nylon so much that sometimes we were 
passing back our results to the Du 
Ponts themselves. When the Army and 
Navy wondered if nylon could take 
the place of silk and linen for para- 
chute shrouds and for shoe thread for 
sewing the Army and Navy shoes, we 
already knew the answer.” 

Which Ashaway did. Forty per cent 
of its production is today for war. 
The Crandalls expect next year to see 
it 100%, with fishlines forgotten for 
the duration. Besides parachute 
shrouds, the firm is now making tow 
cords for gliders, surgical sutures for 
the medical corps, mountain climbing 
rope for ski troops, radio control 
cords, non-stop pick-up lines for air 
mail. 

The Army Air Corps one day had 
to have twisted wire to put into flare 
signals — in a hurry. It got it from 
Ashaway. It was the stuff fish hooks 
were snelled with, and another item 
that Ashaway had pioneered. They 
had been the first to bring it out in 
this country—discovering the process 
themselves—back in 1922. 

I asked J. T. Crandall: “What do you 
think old Captain Lester would think 
about all this new-fangled business?” 

“Well, sir—” he said, “I think I 
know. Captain Lester Crandall was a 
loyal Yankee. He’d say, ‘Good! My 
fishline was ready to go to war!’” 


Measuring Morale 


By T. E. MURPHY 


URING the past 10 years near- 

ly 200,000 American workers 

have had the opportunity of 
telling the boss what they didn’t like 
about their jobs and working condi- 
tions—with mutually beneficial _re- 
sults. The conduit through which these 
discontents have been poured into the 
willing ears of employers was pro- 
vided by Charles C. Stech, psycholo- 
gist and authority on personnel prob- 
lems. 

Stech realized that in modern bus- 
iness the owner is often out of contact 
with his employes, unaware of their 
small grievances and irritations that 
may eventually build up into major 
labor difficulties. He devised the 
Morale Survey —a simple, common 
sense questionnaire that gives a vol- 
untary inventory of the employee's 
mind by asking 38 direct questions 
relating to working conditions. Per- 
fect anonymity is preserved and the 
worker has the assurance that no 
identifiable material is ever seen by 
anyone connected with the company. 


BALLOT BOX TECHNIQUE 


Before a Morale Survey is made 
employees are brought together in a 
group and told by the head of the 
company—“You are not being tested 
—TI am being tested. I want you to 
answer these questions honestly—no 
matter how it hurts me. It can’t hurt 
you because I'll never see your an- 
swers—merely a summary of them.” 
A self-elected committee of workers 
takes charge of the sealed ballot box. 
opens it when the session is over. and 
mails the ballots to Stech. 

The answers come brutal, frank— 
sometimes pitched to an emotional 
tempo that indicates the breaking 
point for some employee. “The wo- 
man | work for is a petty tyrant—we 
all hate her.” “We have an unreason- 
able foreman—he curses and swears 
at the men and we are sick and tired 
of it.” Other complaints are milder: 
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How one man gets to the root of 
those hidden personnel problems 


“I like my work, but the chair at my 
typewriter is three inches too low— 
I’ve spoken about it but can’t get any- 
thing done—the office I work in is 
draughty—the food in the cafeteria is 
terrible.” 


EMOTIONAL REACTIONS 


A cursory examination of Stech’s 
files indicates vividly that not all labor 
difficulty is based on wages or hours. 
There are often underlying disturb- 
ances that are based largely on emo- 
tional .reactions; these are not easy 
for the employee to analyze and dis- 
cuss, but they are vital morale factors 
of great importance to the successful 
running of a business. Stech searches 
for these intangibles by asking such 
questions as, “Do you receive embar- 
rassing criticism in the presence of 
others?” “Do you feel that promo- 
tion is governed by merit?” “Do you 
feel free to go to your superior for 
counsel on your problems?” “Do you 
feel that you get due credit for the 
work that you do?” 

At the end of the questionnaire there 
is a blank space where employees are 
invited to tell the boss just what they 
think of him. This section is particu- 
larly valuable to the employer. 

Not long ago Stech got reports from 
one unit in a large organization and 
they were so uniformly bad, so threat- 
ening of disaster that he wired the 
owner: “Better look into the affairs of 
your alterations department or you'll 
have a strike on your hands soon.” 

The owner found that a straw boss 
of the petty tyrant category had been 
working his people unmercifully, clamp- 
ing down on their lunch periods, re- 
fusing to permit a recess, to which 
they were entitled twice a day, and 
working them overtime “voluntarily.” 

“I only did it to make a showing,” 
the supervisor explained to the irate 
owner. “I wanted to cut expenses.” 

Stech finds that it is sometimes nec- 
essary to reshuffle jobs. One Survey 
disclosed a department with morale 





appallingly low because the depart- 
ment head bawled out the employees 
regularly in front of customers, heap. 
ing them with sarcasm and abuse. Con. 
versation with the minor executive in- 
dicated her unfitness for the job; she 
declared flatly that she had a dislike 
of any kind of work with other people. 
She enjoyed solitary work. When 
moved to more congenial work she did 
a fine job. 

Little things are frequently the ba- 
sis for large discontents. One Negro 
porter lamented recently, “I object to 
being called boy by everybody that 
wants something done. I’m a grown 
man with a family.” 

One public utility head found that 
while his supervisors were strictly en- 
forcing the rule about one hour for 
lunch, and bore down on the workman 
who was five minutes late, they were 
taking about two hours themselves, 
every day. This had destroyed the 
morale of scores of workmen. 

Invariably these Surveys result in 
better working conditions and _pleas- 
anter relations between executives and 
workers. One Buffalo employer inau- 
gurated winter vacations for his em- 
ployees when he read the depressing 
news of their letdown after the Christ- 
mas rush, and during the subsequent 
slack period. 


LABOR'S ATTITUDE 


In New York a department store 
owner found that a great many people 
were listed on the payroll as “tempo- 
rary,” even though they had worked 
steadily for two or more years for him 
—but they were getting no vacation at 
all because of that misnomer. 

When Stech started making his Sur- 
veys 10 years ago, he was regarded 
suspiciously by some union officials 
who thought it smacked of spying on 
employees. They watched the first Sur- 
veys carefully, could find nothing un- 
favorable in them, and a great deal 
that was favorable—and now there is 
little opposition: from this. source:, At 
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Here is a morale profile of a single department of one company surveyed 


least one union has incorporated in its 
agreement with the company a clause 
providing that Morale Surveys are to 
be conducted every two years. 

Immediately after a Survey is made, 
Stech spends a period of days with all 
department heads, discussing prob- 
lems of administration and working 
out best solutions. For example, he 
will ask: “At what time of the day is 
it usually best to give a serious criti- 
cism to a subordinate?” 

Like as not, more than half the ex- 
ecutives will say, “At the close of the 
day,” because “It won’t disturb his 
working hours.” 

Stech will then point out the best 
answer is—‘‘At the beginning of the 
day”—because, “You have the whole 
day to work out the problem with your 
employee and perhaps can compliment 

im on something else later in the day. 
He won’t carry it home and brood over 
it.” 

All the points discussed have at their 
root a consideration of the human 
equation. By the time department 
heads have finished their prolonged 
discussion of key factors of morale, 
they are ready to consider the detailed 
grievances disclosed by the Survey. 
This comes in the form of graph 
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showing how departments rate in re- 
lation to other departments in the or- 
ganization, and, for the perusal of the 
top executive there is a summarized 
report showing briefly the general con- 
sensus of employee opinion on specific 
questions. One department store head 
received such a report recently consist- 
ing of 1,000 typewritten pages and he 
read it from cover to cover, with pad 
and pencil at hand, jotting down mem- 
oranda ordering the correction of con- 
ditions he never knew existed until 
then. 


THEY WERE APPALLED 


The head of one air conditioning 
concern was appalled to realize that 
the principal complaint of employees 
in his sales organization was the warm, 
humid atmosphere in which they 
worked, without benefit of air condi- 
tioning—an electric lighting company 
found that its employees couldn’t do 
proper work in the bookkeeping de- 
partment because of glaring lights. 
Complaints had been made to sub-ex- 
ecutives, but never reached the top un- 
til the Morale Survey brought them 
there. 

The top man is also apt to find out 
at this point that his employees are as 


deeply concerned with the success of 
his business as he is, and that many of 
their complaints are the outgrowth of 
this conscientious attitude. One sales- 
girl wrote recently, “I stay awake at 
night worrying whether or not the de- 
livery department is going to keep its 
promise. So many customers come 
back and tell me that I didn’t keep my 
promise about delivery.” 

After the top executive has studied 
the report, department heads are 
shown the chart disclosing the rela- 
tive morale standing of their depart- 
ments, followed by a dispassionate dis- 
cussion of the whys and wherefores as 
revealed by the written report. In most 
instances they are willing to act intelli- 
gently to better bad situations. 

For example, one executive resolved 
to discharge a section head because 
of her inability to get along with the 
sales girls, found after sympathetic 
discussion with her that she was the 
sole support of a bed-ridden mother, 
her husband had deserted her, and she 
was plagued by loan-sharks with whom 
she had become involved because of 
her financial distress. Her personal af- 
fairs were straightened out by the per- 
sonnel department of the company and 

{Continued on page 29) 
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New Sources for 





By FRANK HENIUS 


ITH the Japs in the Philippines, 

China and Malaysia, long our 

chief sources of tungsten, tin 
and manganese, it ig evident that in- 
terference with regular shipments to 
our ports will be unavoidable for some 
time. Therefore we can be grateful that 
these strategically vital ores are also 
mined in Latin America. 

We generally think of tungsten only 
as the filament in vacuum tubes, but 
the same heat-resisting material, which 
Edison employed in his lamps, is very 
important in the manufacture of steel. 
Mixed with tungsten, steel does not 
lose its hardness in spite of great heat, 
and this makes it of prime importance 
for war production in connection with 
all cutting tools. 


PLANE PARTS, TOOLS 


Alloys containing tungsten are also 
used in automobile and airplane con- 
struction (valves), and in refractory 
electrical contact points. When mar- 
keted, the concentrates (generally pro- 
duced near the mines), are sold on the 
basis of their tungsten trioxide con- 
tent, mostly 60% or more. The ore is 
principally used in the production of 
ferro-tungsten, which in turn contains 
about 80% of tungsten. It is used prin- 
cipally and is most valuable to impart 
hardness to tool steels. About 10% of 
our consumption is added direct to the 
furnace in the manufacture of alloy 
steel, the remainder serves for tungsten 
metal, tungsten carbide and various 
tungsten chemicals. 

Tungsten metal, besides being used 
for electric filaments in the form of 
wire and for contact points, also pro- 
duces stellite, an alloy which serves in 
the manufacture of cutlery and hard- 
surfaced metals. The carbide is used 
to make the tips of cutting tools, while 
the chemicals are either color toners 
or lakes for the pigment industry. 





Frank Hens is the author of “The ABC 
of Foreign Trade,” other books. 
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Three Vital Ores 


About 70% of all tungsten ore 
comes from Asia, about 15% from 
Latin America. The leading world pro- 
ducer is China, followed closely by 
Burma, both now harassed by the Japs. 
Bolivia and Argentina are principal 
Latin-American producers of tungsten, 
which is also found in Peru, Mexico, 
Brazil, Ecuador and Chile. Before the 
war, Bolivia, exported all of its ore to 
Belgium and, to a lesser extent, to 
other European countries including the 
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Thanks to Latin-American 
neighbors, this country is 
not dependent on Far-East- 
ern sources for tungsten, tin 
and manganese. We are get- 
ting these vital ores from 
Chile, Bolivia, Brazil, Argen- 
tina. Frank Henius gives a 
detailed picture of this new 
supply situation. 
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United Kingdom. All these markets, 
with the exception of Britain and per- 
haps Sweden, are now inaccessible so 
that almost all Bolivian imports now 
can come to our own ports. European 
customers took practically the entire 
production of Argentina and Peru. 
Only Mexico shipped almost her en- 
tire output to us. Coupled with our own 
production (our deposits are of lower 
grade than those of the principal pro- 
ducing countries and require more 
concentration to obtain the same metal- 
lic content) Latin-American output is 
very likely to cover all our war and 
industrial needs. 

Incidentally, of great help is the fact 
that tungsten and molybdenum and the 
alloys derived from them have similar 
metallurgical, electrical and mechanical 
properties. They can be similarly em- 





ployed and molybdenum, to some ex. 
tent, is an even more effective harden. 
ing agent for steel and therefore can 
be substituted for the latter in certain 
alloy steels. 

We have heard a lot about tin of 
late. We know that the Japs, by invad. 
ing the State of Perak and more par- 
ticularly Ipoh, and later such tin 
centers as Kuala Lumpur in the Fed. 
erated Malay States, have practically 
made further shipments to us impos. 
sible. Paradoxically, the tin mined 
in Bolivia, so close to our borders, 
used to come to us from England, 
which had a virtual monopoly on the 
metal. Only recently, under the stimu- 
lus of the war and the necessity of get- 
ting dependable quantities monthly, we 
have erected our own tin smelters, 


TEXAS TIN 


Thus we corrected this definitely un- 
favorable situation, so that henceforth 
we will dress, smelt, and refine Bo- 
livian tin, changing the crude ore to 
the finished product within our own 
borders. The Texas smelter, managed 
by the Tin Processing Corp. of New 
York, will enable us to produce 20,000 
tons of fine tin a year. This fact is 
also of greatest importance and benefit 
to our neighbor, for tin ore exports 
furnish her main export income. No 
doubt both production and _trans- 
portation will be developed with our 
help and Bolivian cooperation. As a 
result of the Rio conference, Bolivia 
will construct a highway, linking her 
agricultural and mining centers, with 
a $10,000,000 credit from the Export 
and Import Bank. Today the tin is 
transported by aerial railways from the 
plateau in the Andes, 12,000 feet above 
sea level, to the mill, thence by truck 
and railroad to the coast. Practically 
the entire Bolivian production, supple- 
mented by shipments from Argentina, 
Mexico, Chile and Peru, will aid us 
in our war effort. 

Of course, tin is a very important 
strategic material, apart from its many 
commercial and peacetime uses. It is, 
for example, used in the production 
of bronze, and this again is vital in 
the manufacture of all kinds of im- 
portant parts of our war machinery, 
including bearings for airplanes, mo- 
torcars, trucks and other armaments. 
It is therefore a great boon that the 
vast stores, now beginning a new era 
of sharper exploitation and_ better 
transportation, are accessible to us on 
our own continent. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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By GENE ROBB 


OW] in of survival,” the Presi- 
dent’s name for it, best de- 
scribes what the shrinking 
segment of American non-war busi- 
ness now is up against. All business 
—no deferments—was inducted for 
the duration with the universal price 
freeze. 

Shortages of goods and labor, plus 
stiff tax prospects, combine to fore- 
shadow an uphill battle for existence. 
Net profit represents an advance line 
on the economic war front which must 
retreat. Casualties are inevitable. 


PRICES 


As in everything Henderson has 
tried (with marked success so far), 
OPA will be very tough at first in de- 
manding complete compliance with 
March ceilings. Help for firms stuck 
with high priced inventories is doubt- 
ful; only when present stocks are de- 
pleted is it likely that hardship cases 
will get serious attention. 


ROLL BACK 


Where frozen prices that wholesal- 
ers and retailers must pay are higher 
than the frozen prices at which they’re 
able to sell, merchants’ sole form of 
Government relief will be to have the 
buying price rolled back to an earlier 
and lower base than prevailed in 
March. . . . Puncture-proof retail ceil- 
ings, though they vary store to store, 
is firmest of all OPA policies. . 
Present plans call for considering roll 
backs item by item and only on in- 
dustry-wide basis, i.e., suffering must 
be general to warrant correction. 


SUBSIDIES 

When shown to be “absolutely nec- 
essary,” OPA will advocate Federal 
subsidies for manufacturers who can’t 
produce at the fixed March levels. . . . 
So long as wages remain unfrozen, 
pressure on manufacturing costs will 
mount and contribute to a sort of Gov- 
ernment financing of an inflationary 
spiral via subsidies, . . . Season indus- 
tries like canners claim they will have 
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strongest cases for Federal aid, but 
it’s conceded such a system would 
quickly spread to nearly all civilian 
producers. . . . Subsidies for distribu- 
tors will be strenuously resisted. 


WAYS AND MEANS 


New high premium is placed on effi- 
cient operation cost-saving devices 
illustrated in food-store shift to self- 
service. . . . New profitable lines pre- 
senting changed concepts of merchan- 
dising are offered in substitutes, in 
war level specifications on cheaper 
goods, in fashion appeals on _ better 
things. . . . Steady climb in total in- 
come promises. . . . Greater volume 
on all plentiful goods. . . . New items, 
new departments and new services will 
be encouraged to help fill shortage 
gaps. . . . Watch for quality regula- 


tions to prevent evasion of ceilings. 


TRAFFIC 


Rubber and ships will continue as 
war's gravest problems. . . . Ships are 
coming along better but rubber situa- 
tion is worsening. . . . Tonnage and 
passengers diverted to railroads accen- 
tuate the capacity load they must 
carry. . . . Restrictions now beginning 
to squeeze all kinds of carriers will 
cut much farther before Fall. . . . No 
rail travel rationing is likely, but non- 
essential rides (staggered vacations 
excepted) will be discouraged partly 
by crowded trains, defrilled equip- 
ment. . . . Gas rationing (nation-wide) 
and 40-mile speed limit will be used 
to preserve the only tires private autos 
will get—there’ll be precious few tires, 
even retreads; for local delivery ser- 
vice requisitioning isn’t likely to go 
farther than the spare tire, but two- 
car owners may be asked to sell one 
to the Government. 


RATIONING 


Due to spread to at least a dozen 
consumer essentials by Fall. . . House- 
hold staples generally will probably 
run short, but OPA is mum on which 
items are tightest: Shortage news in- 
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evitably starts buying waves that 
hasten the day of reckoning with ra- 
tions. . .. Worry about coffee is openly 
admitted now because, with no more 
cans, it’s impractical to hoard. .. . 
Some tipoffs via WPB curtailment 
orders can’t be avoided, i.e., textile 
conversion that will leave little loom 
capacity for finer cottons. 


SALVAGE 


Near announcement is an ambitious 
program to enlist advertising in a 
huge salvage drive. . . . Not Govern- 
ment, but manufacturers individually 
and through associations, will finance 
the effort to collect used materials that 
they can use again—scrap metal, worn 
out tires, fats and grease will be 
sought. . . . Paper now is much easier, 
thanks temporarily to success of last 
Winter’s waste campaign. 


LABOR 


Weakest link in the President’s 
seven-point freeze program is wage 
control responsibility he tossed to War 
Labor Board. . . . Many workers mak- 
ing under $1-an-hour still stand to get 
adjustments upward through WPB, 
but most will come in war bonds. . . . 
To appease wage demands WLB is 
tending to yield more freely to union 
security proposals. . . . So long as 
competition for labor remains unregu- 
lated, wage levels will nose upward. 


COUNTING COSTS 


Dollar costs of war effort appear less 
significant as a measuring rod with 
Government outgo now hitting $1- 
billion weekly. . . . About 4/5 for 
real cost is being computed in ton- 
nage of materials and units of man- 
power required to win. . . . New taxes 
will be a little less drastic than the 
Treasury has asked, for some sales 
taxes will be substituted to each such 
recommended rates as 94% on excess 
profits, 33% on $10,000 incomes. ... 
Payroll deductions for war bonds are 
probable after November elections, 
not before. 
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CUFF NOTE 


Cuffless, victory suits are putting 
former styles out of fashion. Result: 
Some department stores now de-cuff 
old trousers at $1 a pair, give the pro- 
ceeds to the Red Cross, the material 
to the Army. 


TO THE NATION 


Starting next month, General Motors 
will sponsor a weekly radio show, 
“Cheers From the Camps,” which 
might be called a contribution to the 
nation. Men in Army camps—actors, 
writers, composers, musicians — will 
stage the show under direction of 
radio experts. Says the company: “It 
will be a sort of composite ‘letter 
home’ in which the men of our great 
Army will, themselves, portray their 
own diversified activities in words and 
music, direct over the airways, to their 
mothers, fathers, wives, sweethearts 
and friends.” Columbia will air the 
programs. 


KING COTTON 


Cotton’s position in the industrial 
world is being steadily improved. Now 
chemical engineers report the develop- 
ment of processes that make cotton: 
(1) Fireproof, (2) water repellent, 
(3) germ and odor resistant. Other 
processes, including one that gives cot- 
ton a silky, glazed finish, are in the 
laboratory stage. 


RUST REMOVER 


Shell Development Co. has invented 
a compound that loosens the rust that 
forms in gasoline and oil pipe lines, 
diminishing their capacity. Use of the 
product, which has no effect whatever 
on the quality of petroleum products, 
is now being licensed to pipe line com- 
panies. 


WOODEN DRAINPIPES 


All-wood culverts, which save metal 
for war purposes, are now being pro- 
duced by the American Rolling Mill 
Co., a steel maker. Only very short 
lengths of wood are used (pieces that 
ordinarily would be discarded), and 


the culverts are so light in weight that 
they mean savings in transportation 
time, in trucks and tires. According to 
the company, its wooden drainpipes 
should outlast the emergency. 


WHOPPER 


Hydroxymercurichlorophenol __ will 
this year help to fill the breadbasket of 
the world. It’s a dust disinfectant, de- 
velopment by du Pont, that destroys 
many of the 500 known disease organ- 
isms or germs carried by seeds, attack- 
ing them the moment they are placed 
in the ground. The disinfectant has 
been trade-marked “Semesan.” 


CALENDAR PENCIL 


A new mechanical pencil, produced 
by William J. Hill, New York City, has 
a calendar on the tip. The calendar is 
set each month according to the day 
on which the first day falls. 


NEON KNOCKS 


A neon tube figures into a new elec. 
trical hook-up—a device to tell plane 
pilots when they’ve got a knock (seri- 
ous in plane engines, which are of 
light construction). The neon tube, in 
this case, is mounted on a plane’s in- 
strument panel; there is a diaphragm 
and an electromagnet; vibrations set 
up by a knock in a cylinder cause the 
diaphragm to move, generating elec- 
tromagnetic currents that are amplified 
and sent to the neon tube. 


SEEDLINGS 


Grape seeds are on their way to be- 
coming the most valuable part of the 
fruit. The oil obtained by crushing 
them is of excellent quality and valu- 
able for edible purposes, for making 
soaps and paints. There is no waste. 
The cake remaining can be ground up 
for cattle feed. 





“TIME OUT” 


OST idea men have one thing 

in common: They take time 
out every day for creative think- 
ing. That is to say, they set aside 
an hour, even less, and devote 
that time to thinking up ideas— 
nothing else. 

Mornings for thinking, after- 
noons for routine! That’s the prac- 
tice of many idea-producing ex- 
ecutives. 

Well, a thinking period—no 
matter how short—does bring re- 
sults. Of course, every man must 
find the best time and place to 
hatch his ideas. Some men like 
to shut themselves up in the office, 
and, making certain they won’t 
be disturbed, go to it. Others 
prefer to walk in a park, sit in a 
hotel lobby or visit the barber’s. 





FOR IDEAS 


One well-known business man 
claims he gets all his good ideas 
in the barber’s chair. 

No matter where or when you 
take time out, don’t wait for in- 
spiration. Consider the problems 
that are pressing, and get your 
brain sparking on one of them. 

Let nothing disturb you. 

Give free rein to your imagi- 
nation which, incidentally, is 
something that must be cultivated. 
When I say “imagination,” | 
mean the ability to see things as 
they might be; not as they are. 
Imagination is the basis of all 
ideas, and this is one way to make 
it grow. 

Take time out today, every 
day, for ideas. 

—Don Samson 
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LIQUID STOCKINGS 


Leading retailers will soon offer 
“liquid stockings’—a paint-on make- 
up for legs, similar to a product popu- 
lar in England. Meanwhile, practically 
all hosiery sellers are setting up repair 
departments (20c to fix a run). 


TRANSFORMATION 


A new wonder of the machine age 
is a device that transforms old auto 
and bicycle tubes into elastic thread 
(claimed to be ideal for the manufac- 
ture of girdles and garters). One 
pound of old tubes, it is said, can thus 
be made into 3,760 yards of thread. 


OUT FOR DURATION 


In a new move to conserve mate- 
rials, time and labor for war purposes, 
Westinghouse has discontinued the 
publication of all but “essential litera- 
ture” for the duration. Regarded as 
“essential” are certain booklets, mag- 
azines, etc., containing information 
for distributors, customers. 


IT'S THE NUTS 


Peanuts can now be processed into 
clothes, says the National Peanut 
Council. The process, developed by a 
Scotchman, has just been patented 
here. Peanut suits will go on the mar- 
ket early in the Fall. 


HANDLE OUT 


Conservation of materials is the fea- 
ture of most new packages. Typical 
example: A new toothbrush carton ex- 
poses the handle, provides sanitary 
protection only to the brush itself. 


MOBILE OPTICAL SHOP 


A motor-truck optical shop, built by 
the American Optical Co., will soon 
join the U. S. fighting forces over- 
seas. (About 15% of all our soldiers 
wear glasses.) The first of its kind, 
the truck-shop contains optical ma- 
chinery, 36,000 lenses, 8,400 frames— 
all that’s needed to repair or replace 
spectacles on the battlefield. 


COTTON BACKINGS 


A specially-treated cotton fabric 
will replace war-scarce burlap as a 
backing for Armstrong Cork’s lino- 
leum in both the heavy and standard 
gauges. They'll have the same over- 
all thickness as the old, burlap-backed 
lines. Although use of the substitute 
will increase manufacturing costs, 
prices of the products will continue at 
the same level. 
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DRIED "YAMS" 


Deep in the heart of Texas, sweet 
potato dehydration is getting under 
way. According to reports, the “yams” 
are being processed into the dried 
form without any loss of Vitamin A. 
Credit the Gilbert C. Wilson Labora- 


tories at Denton. 


WAR SLOGANS 


How the American worker epito- 
mizes the war is shown by slogans 
written in various company contests 
in connection with the war effort. 

Earl Myers, a milling department 
inspector, won the slogan contest in the 
propeller division of Curtiss-Wright, 
Beaver, Pa., with this slogan: “Speed 
"Em for Freedom!” 

Robert H. Culver, a milling ma- 





chine hand, won the contest at. the 
Vinco Corp., Detroit, with this acros- 
tic: “Unity, Service, Action.” 

J. L. McKenna won first prize in 
a contest at the Guilbert Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, with: “Don’t ration your 
co-operation.” 

Ethle Thomas won second prize 
in that contest with: “If everyone will 
hustle, we can win this tussle.” 

C. E. Steiner, a timekeeper at the 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Planer Co., won 
the contest there with: “High produc- 
tion means Axis destruction.” 

Second place went to William A. 
Estell in the radio drill department 
for: “Workers’ sweat saves soldiers’ 
blood.” 

Third place went to William J. 
Miller, a scraper, for: “Machines hum- 
ming keep enemies running.” 


A TO Z IN WASHINGTON 


HERE is a ready reference guide to the 
alphabetical network in the nation’s 
Capital: 


AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion 
BAE—Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
BEW—Board of Economic Warfare 
BLS—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
CAA—Civil Aeronautics Administration 
CAB—Civil Aeronautics Board 
CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps 
COI—Coordinator of Information 
DCB—Defense Communications Board 
DHC—Defense Homes Corporation 
DPC—Defense Plant Corporation 
DSC—Defense Supplies Corporation 
EHFA—Electric Home and Farm Authority 
FBI—Federal Bureau of Investigation 
FCA—Farm Credit Administration 
FCC—Federal Communications Commission 
FCIC—Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
FDA—Food and Drug Administration 
FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion 
FHA—Federal Housing Administration 
FHLBB—Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
FLA—Federal Loan Agency 
FPC—Federal Power Commission 
FSA—Farm Security Administration or Fed- 
eral Security Agency 
FTC—Federal Trade Commission 
FWA—Federal Works Agency 
GAO—General Accounting Office 
GPO—Government Printing Office 
HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
ICC—Interstate Commerce Commission 
MRC—Metals Reserve Company 
NACA—National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics 
NDAC—National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission 
NDMB—National Defense Mediation Board?! 
NLRB—National Labor Relations Board 
NRPB—National Resources Planning Board 


NWLB—National War Labor Board 
NYA—National Youth Administration 
OADR—Office of Agricultural Defense Re- 
lations 
OCD—Office of Civilian Defense 
ODT—Office of Defense Transportation 
OEM—Office for Emergency Management 
OFF—Office of Facts and Figures 
OGR—Office of Government Reports 
OLLA—Office of Lend-Lease Administration 
0OC—Office of Censorship 
OPA—Office of Price Administration 
OPACS—Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply? 
OPM—Office of Production Management® 
OSRD—Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment 
PBA—Public Buildings Administration 
PRA—Public Roads Administration 
PWA—Public Works Administration 
REA—Rural Electrification Administration 
RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
RRB—Railroad Retirement Board 
RRC—Rubber Reserve Company 
SCS—Soil Conservation Service 
SEC—Securities and Exchange Commission 
SMA—Surplus Marketing Administration 
SPAB—Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board* 
SSB—Social Security Board 
SSS—Selective Service System 
TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority 
USCG—United States Coast Guard 
USDA—United States Department of Agri- 
culture 
USES—United States Employment Service 
USHA—United States Housing Authority 
USIS—United States Information Service 
USMC—United States Marine Corps 
WPA—Work Projects Administration 
WPB—War Production Board 


1 Succeeded by NWLB. 
2 Succeeded by OPA. 

3 Absorbed by WPB. 

4 Succeeded by WPB. 
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THERE are only 229 days left this year 
to break war production records. 
* 

Four months after U. S. entered war, 
production of smokeless powder sur- 
passed the peak output of World War 
No. 1. 

* 

Wall Street Journal reports more 
foreign accents at stockholders’ meet- 
ings, indicating rising investment by 
refugees in American industry. 

+ 

Look for increased shortage of plas- 
tics unless industry and government 
build new plastic chemical plants soon. 

* 

If Congress adopts Treasury pro- 
posals on tax rates, estimates are that 
public utility net income in 1942 will 
dip 30% below 1941, 

* 

With more drastic tin conservation 
measures likely before the 1943 pack- 
ing season, canners are scrambling to 
find out more about other forms of 
food preservation such as freezing, de- 
hydrating or packaging in materials 
less critical than tin. 

« 


Another trend to save rubber and 
man-power: Growing tendency among 
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electric and gas utilities to read meters 
and bill customers on quarterly rather 
than monthly basis. 

* 

“No smoking” rules in war plants 
are bringing back use of snuff—1942 
output will set all-time record. 

* 

Skins on hand will supply 1942-43 
season for furriers but outlook beyond 
that is uncertain: Transportation is the 
bottleneck. 

* 

American automobile owners prob- 
ably could prevent government requi- 
sitioning of their vehicles if they would 
drive under 40 miles per hour, refrain 
from sudden stops and starts, use their 
cars only when absolutely necessary, 
swap rides with their neighbors, keep 
tires properly inflated and their cars 
in good condition. 

* 

Pan American Grace Airways an- 
nounces a new over-the-Andes airline 
giving daily service on South Ameri- 
can west coast to help speed inter-con- 
tinental war needs. 

* 

Trolley and bus traffic in 1942 al- 
ready shows 20% gain over a year 
ago and peak is not in sight. 





have been high-spotted. 


Best 
St. Louis, Mo*® 
Houston, Tex. 2* 
E. St. Louis, Il. * 
Springfield, Mo. * 
Waco, Tex. 2* 
Joplin, Mo. 5* 
Muskogee, Okla. 5* 


Sedalia, Mo. 3* 
Pittsburg, Kan. 


Seconp BEst 
Los Angeles, Calif. 2® Phoenix, Ariz. 2* 
San Diego, Calif. 2* 
Long Beach, Calif. 2* 





SALES HIGH-SPOTS 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Forses 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Fort Smith, Ark. 5* 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 7* 


Texarkana, Tex. 7* 
Texarkana, Ark. 14* 


Bakersfield, Calif. 


Tuirp BEst 
Washington, D.C. Portsmouth, \ a. 
Richmond, Va. Raleigh, N.C. 
Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N.C. 
Charlotte, N.C. Hagerstown, Md. 
Durham, N. C. Danville, Va. 


FourtH Best 


Cleveland, Ohio Erie, Pa. 
Firth Best 

Baltimore, Md. Chester, Pa. 

Harrisburg, Pa. York, Pa. 


Lancaster, Pa. 








TERN OF BUSINESS 


fafetatet a 
passes 


The ceramics industry is going all- 
out to substitute pottery, glass and 
porcelain enamel for critical materials 
—with increasing success. 

* 

Before July 1: Educate yourself and 
your neighbor on the price regulations 
and how they operate. 

* 

Rayon consumed in the U. S. last 
year amounted to the equivalent of 53 
yards of average weight dress fabric 
for every adult woman in the country, 

* 

U. S. Steel paid $191,500,000 in 
taxes in 1941, the equivalent of $22 
for each outstanding share of common 
stock in the corporation. 

* 

Practically the entire personnel of 

Chrysler Corp. now are wholly on war 


work. 
* 


In a recent week Great Britain's 
expenditure exceeded 108,000,000 
pounds. In 1896 Lord Randolph 
Churchill—the Prime Minister’s father 
—was described as “unduly pessimis- 
tic” for predicting there would one 
day be a budget of 100,000,000 pounds 
a@ year. 

* 

More than 11 million motor vehi- 
cles, 140,000 retail gasoline outlets, 
and upwards of 114 million home oil 
burners are affected by the shortage 
of petroleum transportation to the 


East Coast. 
* 


Reminder: Metallic zinc will go un- 
der complete allocation control June 1. 
* 

Some 8,000 pounds of packaged de- 
hydrated foods can be sent overnight 
to Great Britain in one bombing plane. 

* 

Expect still further curtailment of 
civilian production of shoes; difficulty 
in obtaining sole leather the reason. 

* 

The ice industry is preparing for a 
boom next year as the result of re- 
strictions on mechanical refrigeration 


equipment. 
* 


More and ‘more physically handi- 
capped workers are being trained for 


war work. 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the same time a yeer earlier than 
at any previous time since February, 1942 
1. Cleveland, Ohio 4. Utica, N. Y. 8. Montclair, N. J. 
2. Portiand, Ore. 5. Lincoln, Nebr. 9. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
3. Norfolk, Va. 6. Mobile, Ala. 10. Muskogee, Okla. 

7. Chester, Pa. 
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Comparison With Same one month or more 
Time Year Ago 

A 142% and higher 

B 122% to 141% Recent improvement 

C 105% to 121% (may be temporary) 

D 90% to 104% 






Trend continues down 


one month or more © B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 














Shortages and delivery problems 


will force many competitors to merge 
—or at least to pool stocks and de- 
liveries. 


* 
A shortage of cotton by next year 


seems more and more likely. Heavy 
boll weevil activity this season can 
make it serious. 


. 
Price fixing will probably send big 


chain stores scurrying to get rid of 
their least profitable units. 


* 
Many new companies are adopting 


the partnership form of organization 
because of heavy wartime taxes on 
corporations, which are due to become 
even more severe soon. 


* 
Real estate men say war is greatly 


slowing down urban decentralization, 
but it won’t stop it. 


* 
U. S. now has more than 900 broad- 


casting stations and an estimated 55,- 
000,000 receiving sets. 
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Before requisitioning private auto- 
mobiles, Government is likely to issue 
a call for cars—to be taken over at 
reasonable prices. Such a call probably 
would make more cars available than 
would be needed for a long while. 

* 

Life insurance companies will aid 
the government program against in- 
flation through a nationwide campaign 
to promote thrift, urging people to put 
every dollar possible into war bonds, 
life insurance and savings. 

* 

Black smoke, usually a railroad nui- 
sance, now is welcomed as air-raid 
protection. 

* 

Look for more submarine activity 
against Japanese tankers, transports 
and supply ships. 

* 


Because “battles can be lost if we 
waste square-peg workers by assign- 
ing them to round-hole jobs,” West- 
inghouse has introduced a series of 
psychological tests that every one 


must pass before he is given employ- 
ment. First of all, there is a search- 
ing interview with a specially-trained 
personnel man. Then come the tests. 
The applicant must demonstrate the 
nimbleness of his fingers by assem- 
bling a jig-saw puzzle. He must ex- 
press his feelings about 200 subjects, 
ranging from “writing reports in de- 
tail” to “men who use perfume.” He 
must take a general knowledge test. 
He must show his grasp of basic 
mathematics by taking a 10-question 
examination. 
* 

Canada will soon begin to strip 

tires from non-essential autos. 
* 

Biggest threat to overall profits, say 
retailers, is the reduced volume of 
goods they have to offer—not the price 
ceiling. 

* 

Silver is now being rationed. No 
civilian consumers, not even jewelers, 
will get half of what they have been 
getting right along. 
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Flashbacks to 
World War Il 


Some extracts from 1917 issues of 
ForBEs, which show that many cur- 
rent questions were up then too. 


PLAYING POLITICS 


This war is too grave a business to 
allow political or personal prejudices 
to deprive the nation of the services 
of the men best qualified to insure vic- 
tory. England has not flinched from 
pushing aside the highest and most 
influential politicians in the empire 
and replacing them by hard-headed in- 
dustrial, transportation and commer- 
cial leaders, men of proved capacity, 
to tackle and solve problems of infi- 
nite difficulty. Whereas the British 
cabinet formerly was composed almost 
wholly of politicians, its majority now 
consists of well-known men of affairs. 
The composition of the French gov- 
ernment has undergone a similar trans- 
formation. 


AMERICA AFTER THE WAR 


A common remark nowadays is: 
“I wonder what the world will be like 
after this war is over?” And we are 
naturally most directly interested in 
the business prospects of our own 
country. 

There will be, of course, a period 
of readjustment. We cannot transfer 
our labor and capital from war to the 
arts of peace at a moment’s notice. As 
peace prospects brighten, the war in- 
dustries—and the securities which rep- 
resent them—must necessarily lan- 
guish; but every important war of the 
past has been followed by a short-lived 
“peace boom” in other industries, 
based in part on business resulting 
from the reconstruction of properties 
destroyed in the war and in part on 
the general feeling of relief with which 
the end of a war is greeted. 

Aside from a temporary period of 
dullness during readjustment to a 
peace basis, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that America after the war will 
be very much like America before 
the war. 
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TRADING WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Now is the time for American busi- 
ness men to study trade conditions and 
demands in the South American coun- 
tries so that they may not lose the com- 
mercial foothold in Latin America 
which they have gained because of the 
war. In “Trading With Latin Ameri- 
ca,” by Ernest B. Filsinger, the Irving 
National Bank gives an exposition of 
the policy it is expedient for the Amer- 
ican exporter to pursue in order to 
build up a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness. With remarkable care and an 
abundance of necessary detail. the 
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author has compiled information which 
salesmen and manufacturers should 
utilize. 

Most important to successful enter- 
prises, the exporter must be familiar 
with geographical, commercial and 
even social conditions in Latin Ameri- 
ca. Social and business activities in 
Latin American countries are inex- 
tricably bound together. 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 


The so-called business or political 
“slogan” may be a good or an ex- 
tremely dangerous thing, according to 
its underlying purpose. It is hard to 
conceive of a more dangerous applica- 
tion of the principles than in the in- 
sidious hue and cry about “Business 
as Usual.” 





GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS 


Misfits are being weeded out at 
Washington and capable business men 
installed. The selection of General 
Goethals and Edward R. Stettinius as 
members of the new War Council of 
the War Department is eminently wise 
since both can get things done. Goe. 
thals has probably the best business 
head of any of our generals, while 
Stettinius has demonstrated his fitness 
to handle successfully the supplying 
of armies with materials. General 
March, who takes the place of General 
Bliss on the War Council, is the 
youngest major general and has won 
a high reputation as a doer. 


WAR AND BUSINESS? 


When the war is over, it is certain 
that industrial plants will lose billions 
in war contracts; it is certain that 
millions of men will return from the 
front and look for jobs; it is certain 
that just as they are returning millions 
of others who are now engaged on 
munitions and war supplies will, be- 
cause of being thrown out of this work, 
be looking for other jobs; it is certain 
that European beet sugar will again 
come on the world’s market; it is cer- 
tain that thousands of ships with an 
aggregate capacity of millions of tons 
will be released from government serv- 
ice and go into ordinary commerce; it 
is certain that the devastated areas and 
industries of Europe will have to be re- 
built; it is certain that tens of billions 
of dollars of war debts will have to 
be paid off; and it is certain that taxa- 
tion will have to be very heavy for 
many years to pay off the debts. 

Our method should be to analyze 
what the war has done, then to study to 
what extent peace will undo it. 


PEACE PLANS 


Preparations for peace, whether it 
comes in the near future or not, de- 
mand foresight, thrift and forehand- 
edness. Drastic readjustments will 
have to be made from a war basis 
before our industries can be re-estab- 
lished upon a peace footing. 

The best preparations for peace, 
speaking broadly, are the ownership 
of good government bonds, United 
States and foreign; the accumulation 
of a substantial bank balance; the 
avoidance of current debts and the 
holding either of a position in a peace 
industry, or else of such a large fund 
of war savings as to allow time for 
securing a new position after peace. 
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NEW SOURCES FOR 
THREE VITAL ORES 


(continued from page 16) 


Manganese is another strategic 
metal. There is no substitute for it. 
While we ourselves produce-it, domes- 
tic ore is used principally in the manu- 
facture of dry batteries and alloys. 
The imported ore is almost entirely 
employed in the manufacture of steel. 
We are already importing more than 
one and a half million tons of man- 
ganese from Latin America, producing 
only about 60,000 tons ourselves. 
Cuba, Brazil, Chile, the Philippines, 
and Mexico are our principal suppliers 
in this hemisphere, although we may 
develop production elsewhere, espe- 
cially in Argentina. Our own imports, 
going hand in hand with our steel pro- 
duction, have jumped sharply since the 
war. However, as our main usual 
sources, especially Russia (the only 
country which produces the metal in 
sufficient quantities for her own 
needs), the Gold Coast, British India 
and the Union of South Africa are 
more or less not within our reach any 
longer, the existing production south 
of our border is a great advantage. 
It will no doubt be rapidly and tre- 
mendously increased, both as to min- 
ing as well as transportation. 


OF PRIME IMPORTANCE 


Since steel is the backbone of our 
armament industry, it is self-evident 
that manganese, probably the most im- 
portant auxiliary metal used in steel 
making, is of prime importance to us. 
We need about 14 lbs. of manganese 
for each ton of ordinary steel, the 
former acting as a scouring agent by 
removing oxygen and sulphur in the 
melting furnace. Further, by toughen- 
ing and hardening steel, it gives the 
latter better forging and rolling prop- 
erties. As an alloy, it gives finer grain 
and more strength and ductility. While 
not used in its pure form in the steel 
industry, commercially pure man- 
ganese finds considerable use in the 
production of many alloys with a cop- 
per or aluminum base. 








The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader. 
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“WHO — ME?” 


Not right now, sonny. But you 
just wait! This whole great country 
is going to be needing you. Say about 
15 years from now, when you've 
acquired a little algebra, and a best 
girl, and 100-odd more pounds of 
bone and muscle. 


“What'll it need ME for then?” 

For lots of things. For jobs a great 
deal different and better than today’s. 
You like airplanes, don’t you? 


“Airplanes? You bet!” 

Well, we'll need you to fly them. 
Better planes than any we have now, 
flying higher and faster. They'll be 
safer, and the whole world will be 
safer, too, when you take to the air. 
We’re determined on that, and we’re 
doing everything in our power to 
make sure of it. What else do you 
like to do? 


“Well, we're buildin’ a clubhouse...” 

Building! Just the thing! We’re 
going to want your help with a lot of 
building. Houses, and the things that 
go into houses. Things like air condi- 
tioning, and better heating and light- 
ing, and refrigerators. [ tell you, 
you re going to be busy! 





“Bu—but | like to PLAY!” 

And you'll have some wonderful 
things to play with! Radio such as 
nobody knows today, and television, 
and the results of new research in 
electricity and plastics and elec- 
tronics—things that aren’t even im- 
agined yet. Things that you'll have a 
hand in imagining, and then making 
real. And you'll find there’s no play 
in all the world that’s as much fun as 
helping to build the world of the 
future. 


Yes, sonny, we’re all going to need 
you. And we're all of us—fathers 
and mothers, soldiers, men and 
women of American industry—work- 
ing and fighting right now to make 
sure that this world of the future will 
be a better world: A world in which a 
young man like you can find the full- 
est opportunities to work and build 
and play. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


x * * 


The volume of General Electric war pro- 
duction is so high and the degree of secrecy 
required is so great that we cannot tell 
you about it now. When it can be told we 
believe that the story of industry’s develop- 
ments during the war years will make one 
of the most fascinating chapters in the 
history of industrial progress. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-317N-211 
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Fact and Comment 


tive unions are also clamoring for fresh wage increases 
notwithstanding that existing rates—as also in the 
steel industry—are already above anything ever be- 
fore enjoyed. 

The American people are becoming convinced that 
the vast majority of wage earners are rallying loyally 
to all-out productiveness. But they are losing regard 
for professional labor leaders who seek to stir up tur- 
moil and trouble at this critical point in our national 
destiny, leaders who are all for bringing the cost of 
everything under regulation, under ceilings, except 
wages. 

Labor leaders will have only themselves to blame 
if the public, judging that their patriotism is lopsided, 
turn against them. 


(Continued from page 9) 


* 
Faith is the elixir of life. 
+ 


Big Salaries Help Taxpayers 


The higher the salaries paid corporation executives, 
the better for the rest of other taxpayers. You and I 
and other taxpayers, as a matter of fact, reap at least 
half the income of our best-paid business men—in 
some instances, three-quarters or even more. Corpora- 
tions and all other concerns—except labor unions— 
report not only gross income, but net income after 
deduction of taxes. If salaries were similarly reported, 
the public would obtain a very different idea of how 
much high salary earners actually retain. The fact is 
that they earn far more for Uncle Sam, for taxpayers, 
than for themselves. 

Wouldn’t universal realization of this make the 
public feel differently about high salaries? 


* 


The man whose heart is in his work 
escapes many headaches. 


* 


Still Adventurous ? 


No nation has been more adventuresome than the 
United States of America. Pioneering, risk-taking, 
vision have incalculably contributed to pushing this 
country to first place among world powers. Americans 
have reveled in taking chances. | 

This spirit has been badly blunted during the last 
decade. The present Federal Administration has been 
largely responsible. When it took office many abuses 
cried aloud for correction, elimination. Drastic laws 
were enacted, with cordial public approval, as was 
revealed by President Roosevelt’s first re-election by 
an overwhelming majority of voters. 


roe, 


Since then, however, millions of citizens have de- 
veloped doubts as to the efficicacy, the wisdom, the 
ultimate outcome of continued “anti” business legis. 
lation. Not only was this demonstrated by the 22,300,- 
000 votes cast for Wendell L. Willkie at the last Presi- 
dential election, but it has been demonstrated even 
more impressively by the long-continued timidity of 
savers to invest their funds in employment-giving 
enterprises. Capital-raising has deplorably diminished 
during recent years. Hence, the prolongation of de- 
pression beyond all precedent. .. . 

Under these circumstances, it is heartening to the 
American people that latest developments indicate that 
risk-taking is being inaugurated by the Government in 
the realm of war. So have official announcements 
that other and more extensive offensive operations 
against our enemies are planned. 

May it not be that the Government, having con- 
cluded that the only way to win the war is to indulge 
in risks, will by and by seek to encourage revival of 
risk-taking in peacetime pursuits? 

* 
No triumphs without trials. 
* 


Dark days enhance our appreciation of sunshine. 
* 


Japs Squeal 


It was entirely ethical for the Japs to visit wholesale 
death in Hawaii before declaring war—according to 
their astigmatic reasoning. But when bombs were 
dropped on Tokio and other Japanese cities, Japanese 
radios reported “mounting indignation.” If all the 
principal cities in Japan be bombed until they are 
burned to a crisp, the Japanese Government will have 
only itself to blame. 

The Japs are today the cockiest people on earth. 
They once brought the gigantic Russian Bear to her 
knees. They have in this war achieved the most amaz- 
ing victories. In ninety minutes they sank two of 
Britain’s proudest battleships. They occupied the sup- 
posedly impregnable Singapore. They have seized the 
Philippines—including the Corregidor fortress. They 
have wrested from the Netherland Indies island after 
island. They have attacked Australia. They have bold- 
ly sent a powerful fleet into the Indian Ocean—thus 
far with impunity. They have swept devastatingly 
from Indo-China to Burma and India. Their treatment 
of defeated peoples has been bestially brutal. 

That they have come to despise the white man is 
understandable. But now that they are receiving a 
dose of their own medicine, they are squawking. 
Before the war is over it will be poignantly brought 
home to the Japs that “with what measure ye mete. 
it shall be measured to you again.” 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 





NEWS OF NEW PRODUCTS, 
PROCESSES, MATERIALS 


LIGHT WATCHMAN 


A photoelectric control, designed 
for turning off show window lights, 
illuminated signs, or protective light- 
ing during blackouts, has just been 
announced. Actually, it’s a photoelec- 
tric relay, which is actuated by the 
nearest street light. When the street 
light goes out at the start of a black- 
out, the relay turns off the lights in 
the show window, sign, etc. When the 
street light goes on again, the con- 
trolled lights do too. (Maker: Gener- 
al Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.) 


WAR PAINT 


Some new camouflage paints are 
claimed to be ideal for use on motor 
vehicles, to prevent detection by air 
raiders. The paints are produced in 
olive-drab colors that would ordinarily 
absorb heat and put an additional load 
on air-conditioning systems, but they 
have the same heat-reflecting qualities 
as the aluminum or other light and 
glossy finishes commonly used. (“Jn- 
fray.” Maker: The Arco Co., Bessemer 
and Clarke Streets, Cleveland, Ohio.) 


SHEATH 


A new knife sheath for packing 
house workers is made of Plexiglas 
(the transparent plastic), replacing 
the war-vital aluminum previously 
used. According to the producer, the 
plastic is even lighter than aluminum, 
is just as sturdy and as easily washed. 


(Maker: House of Plastics, Cleveland, 
Ohio. ) 


SAFETY SIGNALS 


A new set of safety signals for yard 
crossings comes complete, ready to in- 
stall. There are two lights that glow 
continuously (amber when all is clear, 
red when trains approach). The auto- 
matic control box, claimed to be 
weather-proof, is designed for quick 
mounting on a pole (“Automatic 
Gateman.” Maker: Lintern Corp., 60 
Lincoln Ave., Berea, Ohio.) 


PRE-FINISHED WALL PANELS 


Plastic-coated wall panels, which are 
completely pre-finished and require no 
“on the job” treatment after installa- 
tion, have been developed to speed-up 
emergency housing construction and 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1041 


The annual re of the President and Directors of the operations of the Company for 
the year 1941 is being mailed to its shareholders, The report shows that the gross earnings for 
the year were the largest for any year since 1929, 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


The audited income account of the Company in comparison with 1940 is summarized 
as follows: 


1941 Increase 


194] 1940 Over 1940 
Railway operating revenues............5: $227,503,021,56 $179,175,464.63 $48,327,556.93 
Railway operating expenses,....,.. seee  160,918,417,51  132,600,798,97 28,317,618,54 
Net railway operating revenue....... $ 66,584,604.05 $ 46,574,665.66 $20,009,938.39 
Railway tax aceruala,.........> cGiralbnee 15,780,105,71 11,645,694,99 4,134,410,.72 
Railway operating income.......... $ 50,804,498,34 $ 34,928,970,67 $15,875,527.67 
Rquipmens and joint facility rents 
SEE. Seclenwis cts akbevs o00008 “s 4,507,373.81 4,310,439,38 196,934.43 
Net railway operating income,.,..,.... $ 46,297,124.53 § 30,618,531,29 $15,678,593,24 
Te ee Gc weaenns 8,306,748,01 8,244,714,20 62,033.81 
a rer $ 54,603,872.54 $ 38,863,245.49 $15,740,627.05 
Miscellaneour deductions ..........55. $s 2,004,180,.92 1,688,203,37 315,977.55 
Income available for interest and other 
charges ... yoesonwpestadedawe $ 52,599,691.62 $ 37,175,042,12 $15,424,649,50 
Fixed interest and other fixed charges, 20,141,033,67 20,265,210.33 124,176.66 
Income available for other purposes... $ 32,458,657.95 $ 16,909,831.79 $15,548,826,16 


Contingent interest charges 11,366,775.00 


sveeeee 11,360,335,00 6,440.00 


$_21,091,882,.95 $ 5,549,496.79 $15,542,386.16 


In this statement there are included as deductions before arriving at net audited income, 
the full amount of fixed and contingent interest on the total interest bearing indebtedness of 
the Company aceruing within the periods shown, 

AVAILABLE INCOME AND APPLICATION UNDER MODIFICATION PLAN 

The statement shows that for the year 194! there was $52,599,691,.62 of audited income 
available for the payment of interest and other charges Inder the Plan for Modification of 
Interest Charges and Maturities of August 15, 1938, as incorporated in the supplemental 
indentures of January 1, 1940 to the affected obligations, an adjustment is made in this amount 
for cash transactions pertaining to the income of former years. This increased the amount of 
income available for the payment of interest and other charges to $52,644,114.86, From this 
is firat deducted $1,057,688,32 for rent for leased roads and equipment and $19,083,345.35 for 
interest remaining fixed under the Plan, or a total of $20,141,033.67, leaving remaining avail: 
able net income of $32,503,081,19, From this available net income the Board of Directors in 
the exercise of their delegated discretion appropriated $5,690,337.39 for capital fund to be 
applied to or to reimburse the Company's treasury for capital expenditures, They further 
appropriated $22,073,407,69 providing for the payment of all accumulated and unpaid contingent 
interest acerued to December 31, 1941. From the then remaining available net income, 75%, 
or $3,554,502.08, was appropriated for sinking fund, leaving available balance of $1,184,834.03 
for other corporate purposes, (The Plan provides that from 1939 to 1943, 75%, and thereafter 
50%, of the Available Net income remaining after the payment of all contingent interest 
charges, ia to be set aside in the Sinking Fund until $100,000,000 par value of secured 
obligations of the Company is retired.) 

he payment of contingent interest authorized by the Board of Directors will be made 
againat the surrender of contingent interest coupons of May 1, 1942, appurtenant to all bond 
isnues affected by the Plan, and the supplemental indentures relating thereto and to facilitate 
collection the coupons of May 1, 1942, may be presented for payment on or after April 10, 1942. 


There was a net increase of $3,788,010.17 in outstanding interest bearing obligations 
incurred during the year, due principally to the issue of equipment trust obligations. 
. > >. >. >. . 





Net audited ineome, 





The total expenditures during the year for additions and betterments to road property 
auurogated $3,773,277.77. 

During the year four new and additional Diesel passenger locomotives were acquired and 
placed in service, and to provide adequately for the transportation of material so vital to 
National Defense, 4,763 new and additional freight cars were acquired, consisting of 1,563 
ateel box cars, 2,050 steel gondolas and 1,150 steel hopper cars, 

The Company also acquired and placed in service four passenger-train cars, eight barges 
and scows, twenty-five units of automotive equipment and four units of work equipment. The 
Company built in its own shops fifty new caboose cara and rebuilt and modernized five loco- 
motives, two passenger-train cars, thirty-six freight-train cars, one unit of floating equipment 
and one unit of work equipment. The total cost of the equipment acquired together with 
additions and betterments to existing equipment, aggregated $17,080,698,.55, During the same 
period there were retired for obsoleacence and other causes, eleven steam locomotives, three 
sassenger-train cars, 205 freight-train cara, and thirty-six units of miscellaneous equipment, 
aving a total book value of $1,065,351.44, which deducted from the total cost of equipment 
installed during the year makes a net increase in capital account of equipment of $16,015,347.11, 

In addition to the cars delivered and placed in service during the year, 687 additional 
eara were under contract and have since been delivered. The Company has authorized the 
acquisition of the following new and additional equipment for 1942 delivery, viz.: two multiple: 
unit Diesel passenger locomotives, six multiple-unit Diesel freight locomotives, 1,000 steel box 
ears and 1,000 steel hopper cars at an aggregate cost of approximately $9,500,000. 

. . > . > . 

Based on 1941 volume of traffic, it is estimated that on an annual basis the increases in 
rates, fares and charges authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, will produce 
10,500,000 additional revenues, as compared with the increase reconimended by the Mediation 
oard appointed by the President of the United States, of $14,250,000 in wages and taxes 
incidental thereto, and nothing for increases in cost of materials and supplies and other taxes. 

>. 


Railway tax accruals in 1941 aggregated $15,780,105.71, to which should be added mis- 
cellaneous tax accruals of $433,577.45, making total taxes for the year $16,213,683.16, an 
increase over 1940 of $4,432,316.98, or 37.62%. Of railway tax accruals, $6,471,098 was levied 
by States and local taxing agencies, and the remainder, or $9,309,008, was taxes due the United 
States, of which $6,194,708 were pay-roll taxes for unemployment insurance and_ retirement, 
an $2,808,192 income taxes, the remainder being of miscellaneous character. Railway tax 
aceruals in 1941 absorbed approximately seven cents of each dollar of total operating revenues 
and approximately twenty-four cents of every dollar of net operating revenue against which 
these taxes are a first charge. E 

R. B. WHITE, President 




















BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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remodeling. The sheets are best applied 
with a water-proof adhesive, but may 
also be installed with brads, They are 
available in 10 colors that are perma. 
nently bonded to the sheets by heat 
treatment. The surface is claimed to 
be water-proof, stain-proof, dirt-proof 
and easily washed with water. (Maker: 
Barclay Manufacturing Co., 385 Ger. 
ard Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


STRETCHER 


Something new in first-aid equip. 
ment is a folding stretcher (only 49 
inches long when folded) that opens 
up to full Army size. The frame is 
made of dried ash, the metal parts of 
malleable iron. Wool and rubber blan- 
kets, four wood splints, two chemical 
hot pads and a first-aid kit are in. 
cluded, along with an over-all duck 
cover, (Maker: Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Co., Braddock, Thomas and 
Meade Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

—Don Samson. 


READERS SAY 


(continued from page 6) 


Washington busybodies never built nor man- 
aged a business, nor met a payroll. Again, 
thanks for “Prosecute War or Our De- 
fenders."—CarroLtt. B. Merritt, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 


FEW TRUTHS 


[ am subscribing to your magazine and 
paying you $2.00 for 12 or 20 issues. If 
you can afford it, I would like you to sub- 
scribe to Labor and get a few truths told 
you, and quit defaming the laboring man. 

You know if there was no one to work, 
you would starve to death sitting on your 
millions of dollars.—Evan Watkins, New: 
ton, Kan. 


* 


Did it ever occur to you that if many mil- 
lions of us hadn’t denied ourselves many 
things in order to save some money and 
invest it in employment-giving enterprises, 
wages in this country wouldn’t be nearly as 
high as they are, nor would our standard of 
living be anything like what it is? 

Savers and investors are just as much en 
titled to a square deal as is organized labor. 
But in recent years Washington has been 
all-out for strong unions, on the basis that 
that can influence votes, whereas they have 
given investors quite a raw deal in many, 
many instances. 

My objective is to advocate what I sin 
cerely regard as being for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. 

I do not “defame” the laboring man. But 
I do find occasion to condemn some of the 
tactics of certain labor leaders. 

I am glad to know you are one of our 
family of readers.—EprTor. 
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America’s Secret Weapon 


ou won't find it on the production 
lines at Rock Island or Willow Run. 


It isn’t guarded at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, or tested at Aberdeen. 


But it’s the toughest weapon these men 
you are looking at will ever take into 
battle. It’s the stuff with which all our 
wars are won, 


The boy in the uniform doesn’t call it 
morale. That’s a cold potatoes word for 
something John American feels deep and 
warm inside. 


Perhaps he can’t give it a name. But 
he can tell you what it’s made of. 


It’s made of the thrill he gets when his 
troop train stops at a junction point and 
fifty good-looking girls are at the station 
with cigarettes. 


It’s made of the appreciation he feels 
for a bright new USO clubhouse where 
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he and his friends can go for a few hours’ 
rest and relaxation. 


It’s made of laughter and music— 
when Bob Hope or Lana Turner visits 
his camp with a USO show. 


It’s made of his invitations to the 
homes of pleasant strangers. 


It’s made of a cup of coffee and a 
Yankee smile—at some lone outpost in 
Alaska or in the Caribbean. 


Maybe it’s just a feeling cf kinship 
with this land of a hundred million gen- 
erous people. Maybe it’s just the under- 
standing that this whole country cares; 
that the soldier is bone of our bone; that 
he and we are one. 


Name it if you can. But it’s the secret 
weapon of a democratic army—a weapon 
that can never be ersatzed in Germany 
or Japan. 


What can you do to sharpen this 
weapon? Give to the USO. This great 
national service organization that over- 
rides race and creed has been entrusted 
by your government with responsibility 
for the service man’s leisure needs. With 
maintaining clubhouses and providing 
camp shows, with a hundred thoughtful 
services to our men at home and abroad. 


The needs of USO have grown as enor- 
mously as our armed forces themselves. 
This Spring we must have $32,000,000. 


Give all you can—whether it’s a lot 
or a little. 


Send your contribution to your local 


chairman or to USO, Empire State 
Building, New York City. 


“USO: 





B. C. FORBES 


Boxes Economic Compass; 
Very High Stock Yields 


HAT is the outlook? 
W It cannot be analyzed as a 
whole, Various vital factors 
must be considered separately, 

The outlook for stocks, especially 
the longer outlook, is encouraging 
rather than discouraging—chiefly be- 
cause they have been depressed to 
such abnormally low levels, It is hard- 
ly conceivable that, short of over- 
whelming decimation of Russia's ar- 
mies, they will sink much below their 
recent depths, Although the market 
had been creeping upwards, the fall of 
Corregidor caused no setback, 


Inroads upon our normal living are 
multiplying, are certain to become 
more expansive and intensive, We will 
have to do without many things in our 
homes, The possibility is that by and 
by we may have to turn our automo: 
bilea ever to the Governmental author: 
ities, Travel by rail and by bua will be 
reatricted, Before the year ends—un- 
leas, haply, Hitler crumbles mean- 
while—we will be living on a war 
scale, very different from peacetime 
standards, 


Consider, next, another segment of 
the general economic outlook; Labor, 
Despite the mugwump attitude at 
Washington, aroused public sentiment 
probably will compel the formulating 
of a definite war policy in keeping 
with our national necessity, Washing: 
ton has not hesitated to forbid the 
preduction of many, many things or- 
dinarily available for American fam- 
ilies, has not hesitated to decree the 
prices at which many, many things 
must be sold, has not hesitated to com- 
pel corporations and other business en- 
terprisea to cease peacetime produc- 
tion, has not hesitated to force em- 
ployers to accept wage rulings ren- 
dered by Governmental agencies—or 
to seize recalcitrant plants, 

But labor leaders are still being 
handled very differently. Although 
President Roosevelt called for “stabil- 
ization of wages,” as far as he cared 


to go in a@ recent case was to plead, 
“Wage earners must do their part, by 
agreement, to stabilize wages.” Com- 
pulsion is applied to the rest of us, 
not to organized labor, Apparently the 
Administration hasn’t changed its pus- 
syfooting policy towards labor very 
much since, months ago, it backed 
down when a powerful union refused 
to accept a wage decision by the high- 
est official agency, and instructed that 
body to discard its judgment and name 
new terms acceptable to the union, 
The people are exhibiting such re- 
sentment against union high-handed- 
ness, against Washington's backbone- 
lesaness, that Congress, with its eye on 
November, may conclude that more 
votes are likely to be lost than to be 
won by treating union labor as a spe- 
clal, privileged class, to be coddled, not 
commanded as are all other classes, 


As to industry, the certainty is that 
it will enormously expand war pro- 
duction, Already even the most “anti” 
politicians are compelled to admit that 
“miracles” have been wrought. As 
more planta are completed, output will 
expand to proportions calculated to 
give the Axis tyrants nightmares. 

Although Washington has sought to 
cast odium on numbers of our great- 
est warsproducers, especially in con- 
nection with exchanges of patents and 
research discoveries entered into be- 
fore we went to war, the indisputable 
fact is that American industry has giv- 
en and is giving an excellent account 
of itself—is, indeed, our main basis 
for confidence that we (and our Al- 
lies) will by and by overwhelm our 
enemies by the weight and superiority 
of our implements of war, 


How burdensome taxation will be- 
come, how far levies will go towards 
absorbing business profits, how deeply 
taxes and surtaxes will eat into indi- 
vidual incomes, whether compulsory 
seizure of a heavy percentage of wages 
and salaries at the source will become 
law—the whole tax outlook continues 


shrouded in uncertainty, not to Say ap. 
prehension, 

The proposal to confiscate all byt 
$25,000-a-year of very high salaries 
or very large incomes, provides a clue 
as to how certain minds at Washing. 
ton are working. 

Incidentally, this writer believes 
that a sales tax will ultimately be 
found necessary, seeing that annual 
expenditures aggregating $70,000,000,. 
000 are officially forecast. 


Returning to stocks, a N. Y. Stock 
Exchange firm doing a very large vol- 
ume of brokerage business, asked by a 
customer to furnish a list of stocks, 
dealt in on the Exchange, yielding 
12% or better, complied by submit. 
ting more than 60 such issues, Exam- 
ples of the stocks and of their yields 
when compiled at the end of last 
month; 


Yield % 
IE wana gna et heateg ots 13% 
Columbia Broadcasting .......... 14% 
Commercial Credit .......++.+05+ 17% 
Comm, Investment Trust ......... 13% 
Consolidated Cigar ........0.005: 15 
Cons, Copper Mines ...........5. 15 
Consolidated Edison ..........++: 14 
Curtion Welett .ciccccccccesveces 14% 
Electric Auto Lite .......0..e0eee 12% 
El Paso Natural Gas ..........55. 12% 
Erie Railroad $5 pf. ..........55: 14% 
ON TED chivicvtacedceriaces 12% 
Gillette Safety Razor ..........+5. 13 
DB. SI chccd ceveccaveesed 13% 
Granby Consolidated ............ 13% 
Great Northern Ore ..........0:: 12% 
Homestake Mines ...........555 18% 
Houdaille Hershey B ............ 17% 
Household Finance .............: 12% 
Indianapolis Power & Light ....... 15% 
Et heats ens tabebnt 12% 
Ghemmn) Bienes i. sien sid okiciv’ cic baw 15% 
MoGraw Electric ........s.e00088 14% 
sce esecauanes 12% 
ht «ea 16 
Pac. American Fish ............. 14 
a a 12 
Pacific Gas & El. .......cccseeees 12% 
Pacific Lighting ........scesse008 13% 
Republic Steel ........cceeceeces 13 
NN Ok Swish hiewaenkon 16 
Gated Bewel ii ei WR aks 12% 
Bens GhoF ES AS Sd i's 16 
Stone & Webster ...........0008: 15 
Sees Tet, Bede, 6... 5c cates 13% 
Transamerica Corp, ............5: 12% 
I a recuse . cNes cunt 14% 
MEE, cevcenas baneaens 15 
Young Spring & Wire ............ 20 


Whatever may happen temporarily, 
one thing certain is that such income 
yields on stocks will not always be 
available. | 
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MEASURING MORALE 


(Continued from page 15) 


she became, overnight, a different and 
very efficient person. 

The mere fact of holding the Sur- 
vey often improves morale. The typical 
reaction of employees is that voiced by 
one obscure worker who said, “I’ve 
worked for this firm for 20 years and 
it’s the first time anybody has asked 
my opinion about anything.” 

From the thousands of responses 
which have been analyzed, Stech has 
arrived at some definite conclusions, 
an important one being that nothing 
destroys morale more quickly than the 
employee's feeling that he’s not impor- 
tant. He likes to be told occasionally 
that he’s doing good work. By and 
large, employees don’t mind strict reg- 
ulations if they are enforced impar- 
tially, but a common complaint is, 
“Rules are made just for some people 
and not for others. Everybody should 
be made to observe them—including 
the foremen.” 

Running through these commentar- 
ies as a basic undercurrent more sig- 
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nificant than “the office is drafty” or 
“promotion is too slow” is the almost 
inarticulate, clumsily expressed long- 
ing for human recognition. Invariably, 
employees express the understandable 
wish to be treated like human beings 
—not figures on a graph. Sometimes 
it’s merely that the boss never says, 
“good morning”; sometimes it’s the 
hidden tyranny of some little sub-boss 
who creates a festering unrest in his 
own little province. 


ONE WORKER'S COMMENT 


“The only way we know we're do- 
ing all right is by the amount of hell 
our boss raises. If he raises only a 
little hell then we know everything is 
going swell,” wrote one employee re- 
cently. 

Taken as isolated instances the 
grievances of each employee as re- 
vealed by the Survey may seem triv- 
ial, But matched with those of all other 
workers they help to make a pattern 
that the discerning boss can read with 
profit. 

Proof of the value of Morale Sur- 
veys may be seen in the fact that turn- 
over of personnel is invariably less in 


those concerns using them as com- 
pared with others in the same area 
and the same business. 

Statistically, the value of the surveys 
is difficult to demonstrate because it 
deals in prevention and intangibles. 
However, in the field of sales, a direct 
correlation has been obtained between 
good morale and good sales by study- 
ing the sales records of employees 
whose Survey responses indicated that 
they thought they were being treated 
fairly and had no outstanding griev- 
ances. The sales of these satisfied peo- 
ple averaged nearly $12 per $100 high- 
er than all other employees. 

In 10 years, no Survey has been 
made which has not been followed by 
requests to do a follow-up job within 
two years, for these employers have 
learned to their profit, that bad morale 
is a business disease, and like physi- 
cal disease—diagnosis is half the battle. 





Your dividend notice in ForBEs 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














HERE’S YOUR HAPPY, healthy 
vacation—high in the Blue 
Mountains of Maine! Golf at 
your door, water sports and all 
activities within easy walking 
distance, on Rangeley’s private 
resort estate. Leave your car 
behind—come by fast, through 
sleeper trains. Full social 


and entertainment program 
through the season...strictly 
first-class accommodations, 
service and food. Carefully se- 
lected clientele, sensible rates. 
There’s everything for your 
pleasure at Rangeley! Write or 
wire for folder and full infor- 
mation TODAY. 


Ranceey Lane HorTeEt 


RANGELEY LAKES, MAINE - Chas. B. Day, Man. Dir. 


N.Y. Office: Robt. F. Warner Associates, 11 W. 42 St., BRy. 9-6347 
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GOLD tus 


The Drake . . . on the shores 
of beautiful Lake Michigan 
..- Offers every most desired 
convenience to the visitor in 
Chicago. It’s close to every- 
thing of most general interest 
... Shopping centers, theatres, 
movies, smart night clubs, 
ball parks, exhibition centers, 
and sport and convention 
stadiums. Fast transportation 
to all parts of Chicago and 
suburbs. Splendid guest 
accommodations. Quiet, con- 
genial surroundings. Excel- 
lent food and refreshments. 
Superb entertainment and 
dancing in the Drake’s exotic 
Camellia House. Away from 
the noise and congestion of 
the Chicago Loop—yet, only 
5 minutes from Downtown. 


A. S. KIRKEBY 
Managing Director 


the Drake 
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Workers Stage Keep-Fit 


Drive 


RE American manufacturers and 

business men doing all possible 
for the war effort? The employees 
of Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 
asked themselves this question, and 
came up with an answer so simple 
that they decided to do something 
about it and hoped that other manu- 
facturers would recognize the value of 
doing it . . . for Uncle Sam. 

Carrier workers felt that a higher 
standard of physical fitness among ex- 
ecutives and workers would make a 
definite contribution to the nation’s 
War Production Drive initiated by 
Donald M. Nelson. That drive, to them, 
signifies Victory, and they are extreme- 
ly aware of the fact that the more the 
day of victory can be hastened, the less 
will be the lives lost and the miseries 
of an already over-burdened world. 

A program to achieve this objective 
was mapped out. Management gave the 
plan its blessing. The entire proceed- 
ings, nevertheless, were employee-con- 
ceived and conducted. Fortunately, in 
this company was an employee club 
devoted to recreational and social ac- 
tivities, which proved to be a natural 
nucleus for just such an undertaking 
because the drive for greater produc- 


tion afforded a perfect tie-up with its - 


annual membership drive. 


FIRST STEPS 


Let’s picture ourselves in Syracuse 
for the moment and get a front row 
seat for the drama that follows: 

First, a letter, which outlined the 
purpose of the campaign from a pro- 
duction standpoint, was sent to all de- 
partmental superintendents, enlisting 
their active support. 

Second, a committee large enough 
to reach every employee by personal 
contact was organized. 

Third, a rally session of this com- 
mittee followed, at which the advan- 
tages of recreation and relaxation as 
a spur to production efficiency were 
emphasized. 

Fourth, the special and specific bene- 
fits of bowling, basketball, riding, ten- 
nis, ping pong, softball, women’s ac- 
tivities, photography, rod and gun, dra- 
matics and music were brought vividly 
to all through the directors of these 
activities of the Recreation Club. 


BY EDWARD J. LUSH 


_ Fifth, mimeographed copies of each 
of these talks, in abbreviated, high. 
spotted form, were given every member 
of the Drive Committee, to be given 
directly to employees. 

Sixth, three successive issues of the 
employee house organ announced the 
opening of the drive, stated its aims, 
and followed up with progress stories, 
plus pictures of No. 1 member in the 
office and factory being signed up. 

Seventh, weekly 11” by 17” posters 
on all company bulletin boards brought 
home the specific advantages of cor- 
porate fitness as a factor in national 
fitness, utilizing the slogan “Do Your 
Bit—Keep Fit . . . For Uncle Sam, 
for Victory, for your personal well- 
being.” 

Eighth, daily messages on the com- 
pany cafeteria menus were constant re- 
minders of the need for physical fitness 
and the “painless” ways the Recrea- 
tion Club provided to acquire it. 

Ninth, a large Victory shield in pa- 
triotic colors and design served as a 
day-to-day booster of “Recreation for 
Morale” on a large display board in 
the office vestibule. 


THREE-POINT DRIVE 


From a purely hard-headed business 
point of view, this program will: 

PROMOTE EFFICIENCY by improving 
alertness, co-ordination, teamwork and 
social values by providing constructive, 
worthwhile use of spare time which 
might otherwise be contributed to un- 
fitness through dissipation. 

ELEVATE SAFETY STANDARDS by de- 
veloping quick-wittedness, eye-and- 
hand, mind-and-motion teamplay; few- 
er accidents because of clouded minds. 

INCREASE PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY of 
worker, employer, state and nation 
through greater personal efficiency. 
Less illness, less absenteeism, as a re 
sult of increased resistance to germs. 

How workers play certainly affects 
war production. Every loyal American 
will revel in the opportunity afforded 
by a wholesale plant activity such as 
the Carrier employees fostered. Other 
companies’ employees, other manufac- 
turers, may find it worthwhile to adopt 
a “Do Your Bit—Keep Fit” program 
. .. for the personal well-being of em- 
ployees. for Uncle Sam, for Victory! 


FORBES 
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e Harrison Jones 

rs HE new chairman of Coca-Cola, 

at AP Barrio Jones, is a shining ex- 

I ample of the scholar in business. 

al A Virginian of prize-ring physique, 

. he earned degrees at the University of 

a, Georgia and at the University of Mich- 

L igan Law School, for 10 years prac- 

ticed law in Atlanta, taught law at the 

M- Atlanta Law School and also Emory 

e- University. 

8 Twenty-three years ago he joined 

a Atlanta’s foremost enterprise, Coca- 
§ Cola. He soon became a mighty force 

a in expanding sales, especially through 

a advertising and multiplying outlets all 

‘J over the continent—later, in foreign 

n countries. 

Throughout the carbonated bever- 
age industry he is noted for his giant 
stature, his forthright views, his ar- 

6 ticulate speech and his pungent idioms. 

Such is his attachment to his com- 

8 pany that, after an operation two years 
d ago, he found it necessary to deny 
e; having stated that the appendix the 
h surgeons removed from him had as- 
, sumed the shape of a Coca-Cola bottle! 
He and R. W. Woodruff, whom he 
e succeeds—the latter becoming Chair- 
L man of the Executive Committee— 
i. have been intimately associated in per- 
. sonal friendship and in business for 
f more than two decades. When Jones 
n was 50 years old in 1937, Mr. Wood- 
js ruff tendered him a dinner and in- 
‘ scribed this tribute on the souvenir 
B menus: 
s “Men may live small lives or gal- 
n lant ones; they may typify aloofness 
d or warmth; speak timidly or boldly; 
s deal deviously or forthrightly. From 
T fifty years of time and circumstance, 
* Harrison Jones has wrought a design 
a of living and woven a pattern of per- 
n 





sonality that leaves no doubt of the 
manner of man he is. 
“The impact of his individuality, 
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the vibrance of his views, the conta- 
gion of his enthusiasms and the force 
of a character as robust as his phy- 
sique have given him a quality unique 
and compelling. And withal, a gift for 
friendship has brought him the alle- 
giance of a multitude of men.” 

That reveals something of the char- 
acter of the guest of honor—and of 
the host. 

Two days before his election to the 
chairmanship, Mr. Jones became a 
proud grandfather when his only son, 
Gordon, became father of a boy. 


Our young men who have gone to the 
front to protect our hearths and liber- 
ties want most of all from folks back 
home letters—and, of course, usable 
gifts. One woman (a mother) origi- 
nated a plan which she has organized 
on a nationwide scale, under the slo- 
gan “Express Your Gratitude.” 

After making a comprehensive sur- 
vey to ascertain just what gifts are 
most acceptable, she has been instru- 
mental, with the wholehearted co-oper- 
ation of Railway Express, in inducing 
more than 110 department stores in as 
many different cities to set up, in a 
central main floor location, a section 





Mrs. Muriel Johnstone 


George T. Christopher 


devoted exclusively to gift packages 
most desired by our men in khaki. 
Here, in one spot, purchases can be 
made, name or names and addresses 
given—and the store does the rest. 

The creator and developer of this 
idea, Mrs. Muriel Johnstone, is a veri- 
table fountain of originality. Although 
primarily identified with fashions, her 
“campaigns” have included booming 
Sun Valley for Summer vacations, 
showing the Nassau Government how 
to attract women to that spot in the 
Caribbean Sun, novel innovations by 
the Seaboard Railway and for the 
American Express Company. The last 
resulted in 143 leading stores in cities 
from Coast to Coast carrying 
“chequed clothes.” 

Her latest achievement yields her 
most satisfaction of all, since she feels 
that we cannot do too much for those 
who have gone forth to risk their 
lives for our country. 


ONE DAY in 1934 the owner of a farm 
at Tip City, Ohio, was tractoring an 
alfalfa field when, like Cincinnatus, he 
received a call to work in Dayton. Re- 
sult: He has just been made Packard’s 
president. 

It took him just 53 years from his 
birth in a log cabin in Indiana (son 
of a coal miner) to reach his new 
position. 

Meanwhile, he had studied intensely 
and worked industriously to qualify as 
an automotive executive. Although his 
family were poor, George T. Christo- 
pher contrived to proceed to Rose 
Polytechnic Institute after leaving 
Terre Haute high school, and gradu- 
ated as an electrical engineer. 

He visioned the alluring possibilities 
of the automotive field. Making head- 
way, he reached executive positions 
with, in turn, Delco-Remy, Oldsmo- 
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We've Checked 


Distracting Noise 
In 2,407 Schools 


-»» Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience .. . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


CELOTEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING 
in Canada: Dominion Sound Equip ts, Lid, 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 














2 WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


IE was the source af knowledge 
= that made for the ancients 
to perform muracles? These wise men af the 
past knew the mysieres af life and personal 
» This wisdom is not lost —it is with 
ery ee tpn ht is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind, Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe W XZ 
The ROSICRUCIANS 
San jose (AMORC) Caltornia 












YOU GET THE GOOD TONGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysier Corporation 
have deciared a dividend of one dol- 
‘ar ($1.00) per share on the outstand- 
wg common stock. payable June 13. 
1942, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 15, 1942. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman Finance Committee 














aS Board of Dirowane ge dyctared Ses 
cents per re on ¢ om} . a 
stock, payable June 13, 1942, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business ‘June 1, 1942. 

H. F. J, KNOBLOCH, Treasurer 
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bile, Pontiac, Buick, took time off -to 
serve as an Army Ordnance Officer in 
the World War. 

Then Packard annexed him. Within 
a year he was elected vice-president, 
shouldered direction of various phases 
of the enterprise, in shop and field. 

One of the first things Mr. Christo- 
pher did, as president, was to have a 
get-together with the Packard workers. 
Many of them greeted him as “George.” 
In all his many years as an industrial 
executive, he has never had a strike. 

Declares Alvan Macauley, Packard's 
chairman; “When a man wins his 
spurs, he earns the right to wear them. 
Mr, Christopher has done a distin- 
guished job in Packard’s war work. 
His automotive background is exten- 
sive, It also includes a helpful hand 
in motor car design and distribution 
which equips him splendidly to carry 


‘ on continuing Packard activity in war 


work and in the post-war period, He 
has the wholehearted respect and _re- 
gard of the entire Packard organiza- 
tion,” 

His two hobbies are: Work, farm- 
ing. When on his farm, he works as 
hard as in the factory. His Hereford 





cattle and Hampshire hogs are prize 
and prized specimens. 


COMING into vogue has been the prac. 
tice by large corporations of reward. 
ing whichever vice-president proves 
most brainy by naming him executive 
vice-president, usually the stepping 
stone to the presidency, 

In recognition of merit, H, B. Hig. 
gins (60) has won that post with the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, His 
forte is merchandising, originating new 
sales ideas, expanding distributive 
channels, developing an intelligent sales 
force capable of helping customers. 

Graduating from Harvard, he joined 
the company in a minor capacity, 
steadily climbed, was appointed gen- 
eral sales manager in 1925, three years 
later became vice-president. 

He is the antithesis of the brusque, 
bustling sales executive type, extreme. 
ly modest, refrains from the social 
limelight, lives quietly. But he enjoys 
relaxation, including shooting grouse 
in Canada and quail in Georgia, is a 
crack bridge player as well as a crack 
marksman. His son, James H., joined 
the Navy as an Ensign last year. 


STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 
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WHEN the market finally turns definitely upward, the low point of the entire war 
period and perhaps for some time thereafter should be behind it. 
I believe that dividends squeezed out under maximum tax burdens are going 


to be highly 
So far the 


rized—meaning low yields on stocks. 
-] industrial has been able to hold the 92-93 areas, making a low 


of 92.74 on April 29, As this is written the subsequent rally appears to be petering 
out around 98. The result may be further testing of late April lows, carrying the 
average down closer to 92. But that level should hold. 

If the market is capable of maintaining its uptrend without further testing, 
it should carry up to 105, thus setting up an ascending pattern by topping 103 
after three previous failures. Breaking 92 would call for a 7 to around 86, 


which seems unlikely. For long pull, prospective profits outweig 


risks. 
—J. G. Don ey. 
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ORE bad military news might 
come, On the other hand, should 
forthcoming events warrant a growing 
feeling of confidence in the defeat or 
collapse of the No. 1 enemy, Germany, 
stock prices should respond in brisk 
fashion. Moreover, with the Govern- 
ment spending at the rate of $70,000,- 
000,000 a year, it is practically certain 
that much of the war financing will 
have to be done by selling Government 
bonds direct to the Federal Reserve 
Banks. In my judgment, the inflation- 
ary implications of such a development 
warrants investors using idle cash to 
buy selected common stocks, on a scale 
down. 
Data on six of my favorites: 
Amerex. Owns 177,868 shares of the 
180,000 outstanding shares of the 
American Express Company. The bus- 
iness of the latter company, which 
issues money orders, travelers checks 
and remittances, and also conducts 
travel agencies and foreign forwarding 
services, is world wide. Earnings have 
ranged from $6 to $14 a share, with 
dividends of from $6 to $8. Each 
Amerex share represents about one- 
quarter of a share of American Ex- 
press, which earned $11.54 last year. 
Amerex earned $2.53, paid $1. Range 
in recent years: 37-10; now about 12. 
Book value of Am. Express is $126. 








San Francisco, California 
May 4, 1942 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Fontes of California held today, 
a dividend, Number 65, of 35 cents per share 
was declared payable June 15, 1942, to all 
stockholders of record as shown by the transfer 

s of the corporation in San Francisco and 
oy York at the close of business on May 15, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 











“CANADA DRY” 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Del- 
aware Corporation, held April 16, 1942. a 
dividend of fifteen cents (15¢) per share was 
declared, payable June 0, 1942, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business. 
May 22, 1942, 

W. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary 














MAY 15, 1942 





Six Favorites 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Case Threshing. Current assets, $35,- 
000,000; current liabilities, $6,000,- 
000. Net working capital (after de- 
ducting preferred stock) is about $100 
per share, now in the 50’s. Earned 
$13.23 last year, paid $7. Total book 
value over $150. Range in recent 
years: 191-39. This stock has bucked 
the trend; its low was two years ago. 

Chrysler. Earned last year $9.22, 
has net working capital of- $186,000,- 
000. Average earnings 1936-39 (used 
for excess profits base), $9.50 per 
share. Has huge war orders on a cost- 
plus fixed basis. Should be able to 
pay $3 to $4 while the war lasts. Post- 
war outlook should be bright. Range 
in recent years: $138-$35. 

Loew’s. A leader in the motion pic- 
ture field, owning important theatres, 
as well as the Metro-Goldwyn Pictures 
Corporation. Has an excellent record, 
having increased its cash since 1934 


‘ from $12,000,000 to $38,000,000, and 


its working capital from $36,000,000 
to $60,000,000. Last year’s earnings, 
$6.87, with regular dividend of $2 and 
$1 extra. Book value is $61. Range in 
recent years: 87-20; now in the 30’s. 

Singer Mfg. World’s leading manu- 
facturer of sewing machines. The last 
published statement, for 1940, shows 
cash and Government bonds alone of 
about $100,000,000, or about $100 
per share for the 900,000 shares out- 
standing. Total book value, $169. 
Range since 1936: 427-99; now $130. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey. The 
world’s largest petroleum enterprise— 
the world’s largest refiner and the sec- 
ond largest producer, and is among 
the leaders in distribution, marketing 
and a wide line of allied fields, such 
as synthetic rubber. Book value $48. 
The 1940 report showed working capi- 
tal of $485,000,000. Depreciation 
charges have been heavy. Last year’s 
earnings estimated at about $5 a share. 
The oil stocks have been depressed 
through various conditions, which will 
not be permanent. Range in recent 
years: 76-29. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Food thathas 
made our 
four restau- 


rants famous. 


Gay music for 
dancing, or 
calm quiet if 


you prefer. 


money. Hotel 


you'll 


me a= 
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CLEVELANDERS PREFER 


™ CLEVELAND 


.. AND WHY TRAVELERS 
AGREE WITH THEM - 


Cleveland. 





A genuine in- 
terest in your 
comfort by 
everyone from 
manager to 


doorman. 











Deep beds, 
crisp linen, 
modern fur- 
nishings plan- 


ned for comfort. 






Convenience that saves time and 


Cleveland adjoins 


the Union Terminal and 
Terminal Garage, and is 
next door to everything 


want to see in 


UAND 


levelame 





Thang ht 


ON THE BUSINESS 


OF 


E MUST drop the idea that 

change comes slowly. It does 

ordinarily—in part because we 
think it does. Today changes must 
come fast; and we must adjust our 
mental habits, so that we can accept 
comfortably the idea of stopping one 
thing and beginning another overnight. 
We must discard the idea that past 
routine, past ways of doing things, are 
probably the best ways. On the con- 
trary, we must assume that there is 
probably a better way to do almost 
everything. We must stop assuming 
that a thing which has never been done 
before probably cannot be done at all. 
We, in this country, have in recent 
months already done enough things 
which couldn’t be done to know, first 
hand, the value of giving up this men- 
tal habit. ~-DonaLp M, NELSon, 


He is a benefactor of mankind who 
contracts the great rules of life into 
short sentences, that may be easily 
impressed on the memory, and so re- 
cur habitually to the mind. 

— JOHNSON, 


He who can take advice, is some 
times superior to him who can give 
it. —Von KNEBEL. 


The man who ridicules honesty, 
virtue and truth may not be insane, 
but he might as well be. 

—QUAKER FLASHES, 


Words are like sunbeams—the more 
they are condensed the deeper they 
burn, —Martin VANBEE. 


If the students of Temple University 
[Philadelphia] can be taken as a cri- 
terion, our present-day leaders need 
have no qualms concerning the young- 
er generation. I have found the under- 
graduates, both boys and girls, to be 
not only well-disciplined and well- 
mannered, but they are ambitious and 
cognizant of the fact that the future 


LIFE 


of the United States rests solely on 
their shoulders. 

-Dr. Ropert L. JouNson, 

president, Temple University. 


Character is the foundation stone 
upon which one must build to win 
respect. Just as no worthy building 
can be erected on a weak foundation, 
so no lasting reputation worthy of re- 
spect can be built on a weak charac- 
ter. Without character, all effort to 
attain diguity is superficial, and re- 
sults are sure to be disappointing. 

—R. C. SAMSEL. 


The best of all governments is that 
which teaches us to govern ourselves. 
——GOETHE. 


Many ideas grow better when trans- 
planted into another mind than in the 
one where they sprang up. 

-O. W. Howes. 


Good intentions are very mortal and 
perishable things. Like very mellow 
and choice fruit, they are difficult to 
keep. —G,. Simmons. 


Consider how much more you often 
suffer from your anger and grief, than 
from those very things for which you 
are angry and grieved. 

—Marcus Antontus. 
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A Text 


Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see 
your good works, and glori- 
fy your Father, which is in 
heaven. —MAatTTHew 5:16. 


Sent in by L. C. Sheehan, Ma- 
con, Ga. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


Of “SELMA AMEDA 





A letter shows the man it is written 
to as well as the man it is written by, 
—CHESTERFIELp, 


No man is so great as mankind, 
—THEODORE Parker, 


We cannot always oblige, but we can 
always speak obligingly. —Votrtate, 


No man ever became great or good 
except through many and great mis. 
takes. —GLADSTONE, 


A false modesty is the meanest spe. 
cies of pride. —Gippon, 


Make money your God, and it will 
plague you like the devil. 
—Henry Fievpine. 


Certain thoughts are prayers. There 
are certain moments when, whatever 
be the attitude of the body, the soul 
is on its knees. —Victor Huco. 


You take all the experience and 
judgment of men over 50 out of the 
world and there wouldn’t be enough 
left to run it. - —Henry Forp. 


The reason American cities are 
prosperous is that there is no place 
for people to sit down. 

—ALFRED J. TALLEY. 


People generally quarrel because 
they cannot argue. 


—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Business is a combination of war 
and sport. —ANDRE MAUROIS. 


Never give a man up until he has 
failed at something he likes. 


—Lewis FE. Lawes. 


You need not choose evil; but have 
only to fail to choose good, and you 
drift fast enough toward evil. You do 
not need to say, “I will be bad,” you 
have only to say, “I will not choose 
God’s choice,” and the choice of evil 
is already settled. —W. J. Dawson. 


When confronted with two courses 
of action I jot down on a piece of 
paper all the arguments in favor of 
each one—then on the opposite side | 
write the arguments against each one. 
Then by weighing the arguments pro 
and con and canceling them out, one 
against the other, I take the course 
indicated by what remains. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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New High in Ship Production 





Liberty ships being fitted out at a Bethlehem yard preparatory to sea service. The yard is amar a continuous stream of vessels of ‘his a 


Bethlehem ship production this year will represent the 
greatest all-round shipbuilding output by any company in 
the history of the country. 

Speed, speed and more speed is the constant 
objective; and always speed with quality, for a 
jerry-built ship is virtually useless in the grim tasks 
of maritime war. 

The first Liberty ship which some weeks ago dis- 
charged supplies at a Red Sea port was built in 
a yard that was virtually non-existent in the Spring 
of °41. A tanker was delivered in 100 days from 
laying of keel. A battleship has been delivered 14 
months ahead of schedule. 

Cargo ships are being built in less than one-half 
the time required in the first World War. Compar- 


Warship production is on quantity basis 








Thousands of new men are learning how to build ships 


able speeding-up has been achieved on other types of 
ships and the schedule is being constantly stepped-up. 

Expanding old yards, building new ones, tripling 
employment in a year, training thousands of new 
men, putting every effective facility to use, adopting 
pre-assembly and mass-production methods — all 
these spell tonnage and more tonnage, a steadily- 
mounting output of ships from Bethlehem yards. 

All hands are doing their utmost for Victory, 
working to achieve the maximum for the U. S. 
Government’s shipbuilding programs, so that the 
“bridge of ships” shall be maintained and enlarged. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 





More new fleet units soon ready for active service 






LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 


One of a series of paintings of the tobacco country by America's foremost artists 


~~ 
2 é 
a 


Grading a pile of tobacco after curing. Painted from life by John Stevart Curry 


To bring you fine, mild tobacco like this 
we paid 34%* more in Pamplico, S. C. 


EVERYBODY KNOWS that some to- 
bacco is better than other tobacco—and 
year after year, all through the South, 
the makers of Luckies pay the price to 
get the milder, better-tasting leaf, 

For example; In Pamplico, S, C., at 
auctions of the 1939 crop, we paid 34% 
more—yes, 34% above the average mar- 
ket price to get this fine tobacco, 

his was in no way unusual, We paid 


well above the average market price in 


108 tobacco markets that season, And 


that 1939 crop, properly aged, mellowed, 
and blended with other fine crops, is in 
the Luckies you buy today. 

To independent tobacco experts 
auctioneers, buyers and warehousemen 

Lucky Strike means fine tobacco, With 
these men who know tobacco best, it’s 
Luckies 2 to 1. 

In a cigarette it’s the tobacco that 
counts,..and the milder, better-tasting 
leaf is in Luckies, Isn’t that worth act- 


ing on, next time you buy cigarettes? 











